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OUTSTANDING works 

of contemporary art, 
picturesque Colonial towns 
and fascinating archaeological 
monuments... plus all the 
conveniences, comfort and 
attractions demanded by the 
seasoned traveler... will 

make YOUR trip to Mexico 
an unforgettable holiday. 
Visit MEXICO, the land 

of friendly courtesy ! 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPARTMENT 
Paseo de la Reforma 35 - Mexico City 


Please send me FREE descriptive material on Mexico. 
Name 

Address 
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State _ Country. 
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Would YOU like to relax 


and enjoy life? 


NEW 


HORIZONS 


Bob Belmont 


~OR CONTENTED 


AND H APPY L 


i no trick even these days to retire with a 
lot of money. Given a sizable income, any- 
one can stretch out at the beach and forget 
his worries. BUT retiring with little money 
. well, that’s an art. It can and is being 
done, and that’s what this fascinating book is 


all about. It’s a book meant for the 99% of 


us who deserve every bit as much to get out 
of ‘the rat race and take it easy—but~who 
don't have the bulging bank account to do it. 
The average life expectancy these days is 69. 
About the best most of us can hope for is to 
retire at 65 with a pension and social security. 
At this age it’s often hard to enjoy life to the 
hilt. Our lives have been spent in the mad 
competitive scramble to buy a new car, get.a 
bigger house, put a TV set in every room— 
earn enough to keep up with the Joneses. But 


- why? At the end, most of us find ourselves 


with little left over, husband and wife both 


IVING 


working, and always the grim threat of bad 
times and job layoffs. So why don’t you relax 
and enjoy life zow? This unique book is in- 
tended to show you how to retire in your 
present circumstances. It gives scores of ex- 
amples and case histories of others, including 
the author, who have done it. And it doesn’t 
matter what your educational background is, 
or how much money you have in the bank. 
It doesn’t matter how old you are either. This 
book takes you step-by-step through some of 
the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to the 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world . . . all of these you can forget. it’s 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


RETIRE... NOW? 
THEN READ THIS 


REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


319 pages 


of exciting and valuable facts 
on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 
Some bargain paradises 
Retiring on a small income 
How to escape jobs and bosses 
Some paradises for men 
What art colonies are like 
Principles of wealth acquisition 
How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas: 

Mexico © Spain © France e Italy 


Greece © Austria ° Great Britain 
Morocco @ Japan @ United States 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 
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SOMEWHERE 
OUT THERE 

ARE 
OTHER MINDS 


Does man stand alone in the tideless 
ocean of space? Is earth the only 
habitat of intelligent beings? Cer- 
tainly the phenomenon of life is not 
a chance one. Somewhere in the 


This FREE BOOK countless shining orbs are minds... 
Explains how puny by comparison in mental 


There are two ever exciting, un- and psychic stature we may be! 
solved mysteries—the nature of self 4 : ; 
and our Cosmic connections. Let | Those strange, inexplicable feelings 
the Rosicrucians, a centuries-old s 

organization of learning (not a reli- we have at times...are they a tug- 
gion), send you a fascinating free 
book, THE MASTERY OF LIFE. It casts 


amazing light upon these things. yr senses? Are they the effort of 
Find new pleasure and achievement 


in this unique knowledge. Use the § Cosmic beings to reach out—to find a 
coupon for your free copy or write et ate ? 
Scribe X.Z.C. bond of communication with earth? 


Scribe X.Z.C. 
Rosicrucian Order, (AMORC) « Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: : 


| Kindly send me a free copy of THE MASTERY OF LIFE. I am sincerely interested in the 
| mysteries of self and of the Cosmic. 

| NAME CITY. 

| appREss STATE 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) « SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


ging from the recesses of space upon 


ie Sab Boe area ase che Gee eit eo mea ia ea ee: 
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For November, Travet will put on its sombrero to emphasize its addiction 

to things Mexican, as the issue will cover that nearby neighbor, 

You'll find out the best places for RETIREMENT IN MEXICO and about a 
NEW HIGHWAY FOR MOTORISTS. You might be jolted by BRAVE BULLS AND 
TIMID TOURISTS but you'll be expertly informed about Mexico's famed sport. 
You will also want to read ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MEXICO. 

Added features will engross you and Dr. Colter Rule will let you TRAVEL WELL 
with his authoritative advice for visitors headed south of the border. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Among most pleasant winter playgrounds for U.S. visitors 


are many sunny beaches found in U.S. Virgin Islands. 


Color Photo Courtesy Alcoa Steamship Company 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY STATE 


NAME 


STREET 
CITY STATE 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME 


STREET 
CITY 
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TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for October 


$25.00 
HOMEWARD. 


Farmer with bullock re- 
turning home at dusk was 
snapped near Taipei, Tai- 
wan by Johnson Wu of 
that city with Leica IIIF 
set for 1/100 second at 
£:5.6. 


3310.00 


Fishing boats waiting 
out storm warning were 
filmed by Mary Cheska, 
Ellensburg, Wash., at La 
Push Indian Village, 
Wash., with Kodak 616 
at f:16 for 1/50 second. 


2815.00 


REFLECTIONS 


Otto Hampe of Duarte, 
Calif., shot Chapel of 
the Holy Cross, Ariz. 
captured distant moun- 
tains, reflected cliff, own 
image (lower right cor- 
ner) with Rollei at f:16 
for 1/120 second. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of pies Wionisg ieee without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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| 50 West 57 St. 


eat of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel ; New York 19, N. Y. 
. One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members 
| by hia clerks, airline-ticket agents and piers wail ecient eee 
, _ of fast courteous attention. The striking bag, made of Vinyl, is in a i 
_ distinctive orange color. The smooth operating zipper assures you | 
that the contents will be completely protected within the perfectly 
"waterproof bag, Measuring a full 11 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal [GM ooo ssmon es 
for the many necessary items travelers must keep handy. This rich- | 
___ looking unit is available to club members for the modest price of $1.50. | 


BY JOEL KIMBALL 


should be the motto for all 

tourists—it isn’t. Every day 
we see ads and posters that urge: 
“See 42 countries in 37 days!” “Visit 
twelve ports on our twenty-day 
cruise!” “Have breakfast in New 
York, lunch in Paris and a nine- 
course spaghetti dinner in Rome!” 

In 65 A.D., when travel was ex- 
ceedingly slow, a Roman philoso- 
pher summed it up very nicely: 
“Nusquam est, qui ubique est.” 
Using a jet-age translation, it still 
holds up: “He who travels every- 
where is nowhere.” 

Attractive tour packages are very 
salable items and hard to turn down. 
But truthfully, I believe our whirl- 
wind vacations are being pushed too 
much. How often do we meet a re- 
turning tourist friend who says, “I 
need two extra weeks to rest up!” 

Today’s jet travel can whish you 
in and out of three cities and two 
countries in less time than it took us 
to get to grandmother’s house. But 
what puzzles me is why today’s tour- 
ists go at such a furious pace. Will 
Paris and London, Hong Kong or 
Barbados up and disappear over- 
night? I dare say that these and 


Shout “Relax and Enjoy It” 
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ANOTHER DAY, 
ANOTHER ISLAND 


many others will’ be around for a 
long time to come. Yet seeing the 
world today as the average tourist 
does is like going through an art 
museum on a run-away horse. 

Not long ago, on a cruise in the 
Caribbean and at a stopover in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, a passenger 
was back on board after 30 minutes 
ashore. “Terrible,” he complained. 
“This place is dirty, uninteresting 
and the line should be ashamed to 
include this port in its itinerary!” 
Actually, had this man taken the 
time, even as short as our call afford- 
ed, he would have found Haiti one 
of the most colorful and exciting 
islands in the West Indies. 

On amore recent cruise, a woman 
spent a good hour telling me how 
much she disliked the French. When 


Authoritative Author 
As lecturer, world traveler and 
currently permanent Cruise Di- 
rector on  Furness-Bermuda 
Line’s Ocean Monarch, Contrib- 


utor Joel Kimball brings years 
of on-scene observation of tourist 
antics to this thought-provoking 
article. 


Are Both Tour Operators and the 
Public Failing to Reap the 


True Rewards of Travel? 


=< 


all the facts were out I learned sl 
had spent two and a half days | 
France and that sum total in Par 
She had seen the Eiffel Tower, t 
Louvre, etc., and she had met ty 
customs officials, five cab drivers, tl 
hotel’s desk clerk, maids, waite 
and one policeman, all of the 
spoke little or no English. “Th 
were all horrid,’ she said, whit 
gave final proof, to her, that sever 
million Frenchmen were very mu¢ 
in the wrong. 

If the upward trend in global gz 
avanting continues at its increasil 
pace, carriers and travel agen 
throughout the world will be calle 
upon heavily to come up with ne 
ideas, new horizons, new thrills ar 
chills. Nevertheless, it will be i 
creasingly difficult to persuade 1 
peat business to take the exhaustin 
whirlwind vacation that was booke 
last season. I realize it is difficu! 
but it is time for travel indust 
representatives to sell the values « 
getting to know one or two local 
well—and time for the public + 
listen. 

Recently, I had the opportuni 
to talk at length with a governme: 
official in San Juan, Puerto Ric 
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- WHERE TO RETIRE 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
. S. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
‘here the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
set together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
/erts, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must 


Jet part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 


“It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New Eng- 
jand south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
‘t includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend 
\undreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the 
ountry. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore! 


|| Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 


'OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 


“These are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Where to Retire or Vacation... 
i. at what look like prewar prices 


In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you read of is- 
ind paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 
learch for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost a 
jerfect climate or with flowers on every side. 


Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
vlo’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics 
ike islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement 
\t vacation at some of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever 
\rewar days. And for good measure you also read about the low-cost paradises 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 


| You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida re- 
jirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds 
ve not yet discovered: 


@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s 
yet costs can be two-thirds less. 


@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no ex- 
pensive sea or air trip to get there). 


@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory ... ora village more Scottish than Scot- 
land or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. ; 


e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost end- 
less round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, 
smorgasbord dinners, and a fine arts program. 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a 
lifferent kind of retirement or vacation made all-the more attractive by the 
jock-bottom prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs 
bnly $2. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
_ OF THE WORLD 


| Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so nearly like 
fahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made from 
| rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you cannot only reach it but also 
tay awhile for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
lazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
jleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
mdies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
vorld travelers call the most beautiful place om earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


| BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 70 
bhotos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S8., the 
‘est of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary 
jice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar is 
‘espected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
onths on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend 
ior a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 


‘est, this book shows how you can afford it. : 


- In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. 8. border to 
ach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF 
tHE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


' 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it’s Norman: Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation or 
looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you’ll find a real “para- 
dise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
personnel managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, etc., let 
him pinpoint the towns you want to know about, if you’re going to Florida for 
a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted 
to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story 
of these popular investments. 


lf You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a 
small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business—Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a frac- 
tion of the money you'd spend needlessly, if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


HAWAII - ALASKA - CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


America’s most sight-filled, opportunity-filled states—the five 
great beacons for vacations, retirement, jobs, businesses. and 
a home of your own. 


And all they offer, for the vacationist or the home seeker, is detailed in 
Thomas B. Lesure’s 100,000 word book Pacific, U.S.A., Harian’s guide to the 
farthest west in the U.S.A. 


What to see by car or otherwise: In all the world there’s hardly any spot more 
beautiful than Hawaii or more scenery-packed than Alaska, the two new 
states everyone wants to know about. Add California and the Pacifie North- 
west to your vacation sights, and you find a land of tremendous seascapes, 
tall mountains, flower-filled valleys, and riotous blooms; of magnificent 
beaches and resorts, spine-tingling scenery and a thousand towns, cities, 
and other places each more fascinating than the other. 


With this book you’ll know not only where to find all the four-star sights 
but also the other sights and extra vacation bonuses local people know about 
but few out-of-towners ever find. Often, they’re the best part of your trip. Of 
course, Pacific, U.S.A. gives you plenty of recommendations for the best 
places to stop and eat without wrecking your budget. 


Do you want to live here? Whether your eye is on Hawaii or California, on 
Alaska or the Pacific Northwest, in Pacific, U.S.A. you find the details you 
want about living conditions, where to find reasonably priced homes to rent 
or buy, taxes, schools, etc. If you want a job in these fast-growing regions 
or a business of your own, you need Pacific, U.S.A.’s close-up picture of 
just where to get the real opportunities (as well as where you should not 
waste your time). If you want to retire, Pacific, U.S.A. helps you pinpoint 
the most beautiful places in all these five great states where you can live 
well at moderate cost. 


Some day you’ll visit Alaska or Hawaii and America’s other Pacific states; 
some day you’ll wonder about getting a job or retiring there. So get your 
facts now. Paeific, U.S.A. is as big as Harian’s other state guides, and you 
know that means it’s a real value. Yet it costs only $2. Send for your copy now. 


SS" Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
4 Baron Street, Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed §............ (cash, check, money order). Please | 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money '! 
if I am not satisfied. 
fhe Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. | 
ee Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. | 
Kile Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain paradise. $2. | 
Eee Pacific, U.S.A.—the guide to Hawaii, Alaska, | 
California, etc. $2. | 
| 
| 
I 
l 
| 
| 
| 


yee a Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
aes SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.50 value) 
for only $6, 
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ISLAND 


His concern over the apathy of 
many towards Puerto Rico ran 
parallel to mine. Particularly in the 
New York and East Coast areas, the 
island has been given a dark conno- 
tation. With the great influx of 
Puerto Rican workers to metropoli- 
tan New York came the usual social 
problems and, unfortunately, many 
Puerto Ricans have been linked 
with the recent upsurgence of crime 
and delinquency. No less than a 
dozen travel agents have told me 
that it 1s foolhardy for them to sug- 
gest Puerto Rico to some as a vaca- 
tion possibility, despite the pros- 
perity San Juan and the inland re- 
sorts are experiencing from both ex- 
cellent economic pianning and the 
influx of sensible travelers who 
know that the juvenile delinquency 
rate in San Juan is as low or lower 
than any city in the United States 
of comparable size. 

Thus, though travel purveyors 
can be accused of creating rush-rush 
itineraries that actually prevent 
tourists from truly seeing an area, 
the public on the other hand holds 
to an ignorance that has it looking 
at Puerto Rico, and other places as 
well, through the wrong end of the 
binoculars. And tell me you don’t 
know of someone who hasn't con- 
demned a whole country—and con- 
sequently shunned its scenic splen- 
dors—because they equated the en- 
tire population with the rude or 
irksome act of just one or two of its 
citizens. 

Contrariwise, consider the tour- 
package recently given to Nikita 
Khrushchev. His publicized object 
was to see the United States and get 
to know the American worker. It 
was undoubtedly one of history’s 
most expensive and important tour 
packages, but the jiffy jaunt that 
Mr. K performed, as we saw it, can 
have no more validity than the one 
Mrs. X made zipping through those 
poor Frenchmen! Can’t you hear 
the Premier saying, “Oh yes, I have 
seen the Americans and know them 
like the palm of my hand!” 

So, too often, goes our American 
tourist—popping in and out of coun- 
tries at a break-neck speed, forming 
snap judgments on a people’s coun- 
try, their purposes, their habits and 
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their social and economical means 
of existence. I contend that the 
American wayfarer is about the 
worst well-traveled tourist in the 
lot! Some sage recently said, ““The 
American tourist will go anywhere, 
anytime, except to the back of the 
bus!” This human idiosyncrasy has 
given millions of travelers only half 
the view of the passing parade. Why 
they don’t go to the back of the bus, 
is, I guess another wonder of the 
age! 

With my constant roving around 
the world, I have perhaps developed 
a certain immunity to little bother- 
some things that irk a less frequent 
traveler, but when I am in doubt 
about the people, places and things 
around me, I rely on a musical rem- 
edy to effect the cure. I whistle or 
sing Getting to Know You. Not one 
time through, but several choruses, 
until my reasoning becomes cleared. 
Believe me, this treatment has to 
work. Look how it paid off for Anna 
and the King of Siam! 

With the curve on the travel 
graph climbing steadily, we hear of 
people looking for that quiet hide- 
away, or at least a good-sized locale 
with every advantage but still a bit 
off the more frequented travel lanes. 
So, recently, in a survey of passen- 
gers which asked for the identity of 
the port-of-call they enjoyed most, 
I was not surprised that the first 
choices were the small and quiet 
places. We had given them a taste 
of major cities, large and small 
islands and off-beat regions, but 
running neck and neck for first 
place were the British West Indies 
island of St. Vincent and the Nether- 
lands Antilles island of Aruba. 

St. Vincent is one of the four 
islands forming the Windward 
group in the eastern Caribbean. It 
is a small island, eighteen miles long 
and eleven miles wide, cooled by the 
vigorous northeast trade winds 
which make the climate healthy and 
pleasant. It is called the Breadfruit 
Isle, as it was here that Captain 
Bligh, of the famed H.M.S. Bounty, 
planted the first breadfruit seed he 
had brought from the East Indies. 
Little by little the word is being 
passed around that this unspoiled 
gem of an island is a perfect spot for 
the quiet, relaxing and interesting 
vacation. Unparalleled anywhere 


for ani yes and beauty i 

Sugat Mill Inn. Accommodati 
some 60 guests, this little hotel i is: 
deep in lush foliage at the top ol 
sweeping green hillock. A centw 
old stone sugar mill tower crow 
this delightful scene. With such ; 
commodations available in #@ 
island of sun, sand and surf, pl 
the great friendliness of its peop 
it is no wonder that St. Vincent 
most talked about on an ent 

--eruise. 

The Dutch island of Aruba th 
vies for top-notch honors with — 
Vincent is part of the so-called A. 
C Islands—Aruba, Bonaire and (€ 
racao. Aruba is but fifteen mi 
from the northeast Venezuelan co; 
and is a speck of Holland tra 
planted into a tropical setting. Sp' 
lessly clean, Aruba won the hea 
of all who saw it. Quaint ging 
bread Dutch houses of pastel stuc 
line the streets and are a particul 
delight to the camera enthusia 
Local branch stores from the isla: 
of Curacao more than adequat 
serve every shopping need at fr 
port prices. And if I were writi 
a book on “Beaches That I Ha 
Known,” I would certainly inclu 
Aruba’s Palm Beach in the top t 
Also, Aruba has a magnificent hot 
the Aruba Caribbean Hotel and ¢ 
sino, that faces onto 1,500 feet of t 
purest, whitest and softest sa 
beach you have ever seen. 

Perhaps it took a cruise for th« 
aboard my ship to learn about t 
joys of St. Vincent and Aruba. P 
haps not. Either way, I wonder if 
their next vacations they went ba 
to soak up the atmosphere and « 
joyment to the fullest extent— 
were they conned into anottk 
quickie catch-all so they could si 
ply collect more countries just | 
numerical status-comparison wi 
their friends? 

When you next enter a new « 
vironment, whether it’s Japan 
Jamaica, let others rush to the ne 
est souvenir shop if they wish. | 
down and look around. Peel off t 
crust of the locale and examine t 
gems that lie beneath the surfa 
Let your advance reading—an ess 
tial ignored by too many—und 
score your observations. Spu 
speed for its own sake, and the tr 
riches of travel are yours. @ 
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FOR THAT SPECIAL LITTLE GIRL 


A 
REALLY 


BIG 


CHRISTMAS 


FOR ONLY 
95 


Plus 50c Handling 


2 BRIGHT, COLORFUL DOLLS ‘@ 
Each nearly 2 ft. tall. 
Unbreakable. Washable 
plastic faces. 
EACH DOLL DIFFERENTLY AND 
BEAUTIFULLY DRESSED 


ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY WITH GIFT 
CARD WITH NAME OF DONOR 
ORDER EARLY TO BE SURE OF 
CHRISTMAS DELIVERY! 


| INTERNATIONAL SALES 


| P. O. BOX 681 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
FREE 1 am enclosing $_________ for: 


Set(s) DOLLS @ $4.95 per set plus 50c handling. 


MISS PONYTAIL pout zipper-purse | 
| DONOR’S NAME 
COMPLETE WITH TOY MAKE UP KIT | appress 
INCLUDED FREE WITH EACH | Send Dolls to: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SET OF DOLLS. 


ft ee 


TOURNAI 


for Old World Charm — Hospitality Unmatched 
Its Art Cities — Its Beaches — The Ardennes 
Casinos — Superb Cuisine 


Nowhere else will you find 
so much of interest so concentrated. 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Consult your 
travel agent or 


PO-607 Europe is Always in Season 
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Horizontal 


A bob in England is a shilling, 
but this is a Bobby 

A moving thing about New 
York (3 wds.) 

For the gorilla-minded 


| What you'll find under a big 


bluff 

This begins with UN and is up 

to something 

Try these on the dog 

Another bluff 

Handle the big cutter-upper with 

this 

Famous world traveler 

Here’s a language you can speak 

in Europe 

Political stuff you will get away 

from on a cruise this autumn 

You’ll just love her calves 

A sign for an April Lady 

Continuous all afternoon until 

midnight 

Lake for a poet 

Bit of Scotch on a cold day 

These are too numeral to men- 

tion 

Fancy English darn 

The perfect Gardner without a 

green thumb 

I’m a TV roamer in cowboy 

country here 

What you long for in your teens 

and hate ever after 

Here’s where I let my air down 

What the lady did when she saw 

the Grand Canyon — 

This really needs a cent to make 

it correct 

Ages and ages 

A floater to Asia (init.) 

What the cat does with her fur 

after she gets off the hot tin roof 

You'll find a lot of this stiffen- 

ing in Sheffield 

The rest of the Em 

Monkey businesses 

This is full of Sicilians 

The Pierre of French literature 
Helpmate 

The hero of the waistline 

It’s better to get this than raw- 
hide 

This may spring at you 

Bottling works for the Old 

Green River 

Hideouts on the Queen Mary 

NNNN 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 88 


Vertical 


There’s a booming business here 
in Florida (2 wds.) 

Fire stone (but it won't tire 
you) 

Many things have been done for 
the love of this one 

The Roosevelt with the teeth 
smile (abbr.) 

Hats for sainted aunts 

What TV commercials go on for 
Ran the rats out 

What the mother of the brat 
next door thinks he is 

Age of unreason 

Broad back, weak mind 

103 y 
Wings around the house 
Wisdom out in the brush 
These give TV weather an- 
nouncers something to talk about 
Passage that breathed life into 
the Senate 


| Boy with the Bill of Rights , 


Where to go if you get in trouble 
in Europe 

Fiume in Florence, Rio in Spain 
Another brush for the molars 


Beginning to be a parachute 
How an American is supposed to 
look in Europe 

Stormed 

What your wife’s last year’s 
gown is 

Little men who come between 


you and your breakfast on the 
morning after 

Your company in France (abbr.) 
First name of a Ford 
Everything went red for this 
lady 

Pay attention, you! 

You'll find at least three Hamp- 
tons here (abbr.) 

You can get a house on this 

I suppose you think this willew 
is a Cockney selling stockings 

A strike right in the cue ball 
Amount of money the hardware 
queen had 

State a Frenchman gets into 
Mexican palm grease 

The cowboy bit 

Familiar sound at the gaming 
table in Monte Carlo 

This jumble makes quite an 
ado 
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| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle: of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
_Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may learm Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You lear naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language’’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language’ method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


| The Educational Guild TR-10 


P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check ([) FRENCH O SPANISH 
Important Here OO ITALIAN GERMAN 
(LD RUSSIAN O) HEBREW 
Name. 
(please print) 
Address. 
LEE ——————EE——E State__ 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “‘Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


TRIP 
DIARY 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The hack section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you leam to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual ... and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s* fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Leam strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. .. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your ‘“‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat’’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _ long-playing 
8314 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 


Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 2100, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of famous Cathedrals, Museums, Famous Paintings. 
Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. Illustrated Cat- 
alog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete coverage. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 
84-page Illustrated Catalog ‘'TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


MISS UNIVERSE 1960 Beauty Pageant at Miami 
Beach, Florida! The most Beautiful Girls from all 
over the World! Full coverage of this Interna- 


~ tionally Famous Event in Superb Color Slides! : 


NOT ordinary duplicates—these are Original Color 
Transparencies from Top Quality Self-Masking Color 
Negatives! TWO SIZES! Standard 2x2 Slides 20 for 
$4.00. Special set of 75 for $12.00. Super Slides (52% 
larger picture!—3:4 format—fit standard 2x2 viewers 
and projectors) 20 for $5.00. Special set of 75 for 
$15.00 Cash, Check, M.O. Supervue, Box 311-T, 
Burbank, Calif. 


8 SUPER SLIDES $2.00! 52% larger picture! 3:4 
format! Fit standard 2x2 viewers and projectors! 
Or, if preferred, 10 Standard 2x2 Slides for $2.00. 
NOT ordinary duplicates—but are Color Trans- 
parencies of the Highest Color Fidelity, made 
possible by our exclusive Color Negative-Positive 
process! Sets of 8 Super Slides and 10 Standard 
Slides each of Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Niagara 
Falls, Hollywood, Miami and many others! Send 
Cash, Check or M.O. today. Supervue, Box 
311-TC, Burbank, Calif. 


KODACOLOR FILM including developing and 
printing—127, 620, 120 for 8 exposure cameras $3.75; 
for 12 exposure cameras $4.50. Send payment and 
size. Other prices on request. CARET SERVICES, 
P.O. Box 275, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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KODACOLOR FILM developed and 8 prints—$2.69; 
12—$3.69. Kodachrome Film Eastman processed, 
slides mounted, 20—$1.75; 36—$2.90. Exceedingly 
high quality. Free Film Mailers. WILLARD PHOTO 
SERVICE, BOX 2553X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TAHITI—Glamorous tropical paradise. Large se- 
lection of fascinating 2x2 slides in glorious color. 
Send $1.00 for two representative slides and com- 


plete descriptive catalog. Color Slide Encyclo- 


pedia, Box 150-4, Oxford, Ohio. 


SUPERB COLORED SLIDES 8 for 88¢ to $1; World- 
wide Subjects; Money Back Guarantee; Free List. 
Dean Colored Slides, 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


EUROPEAN CAR HIRE—superb service, unrivalled 
attention, moderate cost, Chauffeured and drive 
cars. Offices in 40 European cities. May we serve 
you? F.1.T. CAR HIRE INC., 55 WEST 42nd 
STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


LIVE, PLAY IN THE SUN, for $50-$75 a mo. in 
healthful tropical locations. Send $1 airmail for 
descriptive folder to G. Kline, Frederiksted, U. S. 
Virgin Islands. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


($1.25) with enamelled pendants of your trip (60¢) | 


—list—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 Genesee Street 
Utica 4, New York. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS sixty countries. Camplefi 
report, $1.00. Hill International Publications, | 
P,. Oo. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, New York. | 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, | 
world-wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad. Established world trader 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex-| 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, | 
C83A, Los Angeles 24. | 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub-" 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. 
Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has” 
many other utility purposes. 16" x 12” x 6”; $2.95. 
ALSO... 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50, ASTORIA 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island 
City 4, New York. 


PAINT OILS: Easy Home-Courses. Trial Lesson 
$1.00, specify Marine, Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture, or Skyscape. Prickett-Montague Vaga- 
bond Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


EXCITING FACT! Enhance the pleasure of living, 
Speak another language. $3.00 per lesson. FISHER 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 152 West 58th 
Street, New York City. PL 7-9177. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


THE GREAT WORLD CRUISE—Send $2.50 for 
40,000 word book describing personal tour just 
completed. OSCAR NAUGLE, 1603 Shoemaker, 
Jackson, Michigan. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships and 
yachts traveling foreign countries. Experience un- 
necessary. Free .information. DAVENPORT FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, GPO New York 
1, N.Y. 


PARENTS: You can and must help to educate your 
child during the first few years of school. Free 
School Newsletter for parents tells you how. Box, 
94-A, Homewood, Ill. 


FOR RENT: 2 bedroom house, furnished—1 block 
from ocean—on Canal—Dock accommodates 35 
foot boat, adjacent to Intercoastal—five minutes 
from ocean. 


ALSO: APT. 1 bedroom beautifully furnished, ac- 
commodates two. 200 feet from ocean. Pool and 
large Patio. Jan. 1 to Apr. 15—MRS. HELEN L. 
SINGLETON, 3213 Canal Drive, Pompano Beach, 
Florida. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50W. 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
eee any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 
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POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN 
MOTORING MANUAL 


_—Informative, 140 pages, on 
“motoring in Europe. Trip Prep- 
aration & Maps. Data-on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; 
| Restaurants; Nite Spots; Cur- 
tency Conversions; Climates; 
"Shopping; Kilometer Charts; 
Road & Route Data. 


_ FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


| 48 West 57th Street, a 

| New York 19, N. Y. 

Enclosed, find $....0...00.0.0...... for 4 
| See EUROPEAN MOTORING 


I MANUAL Booklets @ $1.50 ea. 
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By Ship: The Vikings, most historians 
now agree, discovered America long 
before Columbus. And their de- 
scendants who run the Swedish 
American Line are continuing the 
ancestral interest in this hemisphere 
with a series of heroic cruises out of 
New York City to the West Indies 
this autumn. Aboard the 600-foot 
Kungsholm, an up-to-date longship 
whose luxuries would curl old Eric 
the Red’s beard, you can sail Octo- 
ber 14 for a thirteen-day outing, 
October 28 for a ten-day trip that 
confines itself to Nassau, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Isles; Nov. 9 
for nine days on the same circuit 
less Nassau, and November 19 for 
the big, sixteen-day, 4,850-mile 
junket to Haiti, Jamaica, Colombia, 
Panama, the San Blas islands, the 
Canal Zone, Grand Cayman and 
Nassau. You can spend as little as 
$230 or as much as $880 on one of 
these Caribbean cruises. 

By Air: Paris, Rome, London and 
Madrid are the homes of *haut cou- 
ture and Brownell Tours has 
wrapped up a highly fashionable 
Salon Tour of Europe for those who 
have seventeen days to spare, a yen 
to view the latest concoctions in 
clothes, and $954 in their purse. 
This stylish outing jets from New 
York City via Air France on Oct. 
14, Nov. 11, Dec. 16, Jan. 27, Feb. 17 
and Mar. 10. There is a great deal 
of sightseeing, of course, but the 
main dish will be visits in Madrid 
to either Balenciaga, Rodriguez or 
Gomar; in Rome to two houses se- 
lected among Fontana, Schubert 
and Mangolini Guggenheim; in 
London to either Hartnell or 
Hardy Amies; and in Paris to three 
among Dior, de Givenchy, Cardin, 
Chanel and Laroche. Take your 
husband along. He can watch the 
models. 

For added details, write TRAVEL. 


TRAVEL 
ALONE? 


Join a Bachelor Party Tour for single men and 
women: Europe, South America, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Nassau Cruise, 
College Tour of Europe, California & Las Vegas, 
Florida, New York, Special Christmas & New Year’s 
Tours, the Orient, and Around-the-World. Travel with 
your own age group: 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. See your 
travel agent or contact Bachelor Party Tours Inc., 
Dept. TRIO, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y 


BACHELOR 
PARTY: 


Would you take a vacation trip 

and leave your camera at home? 

(If so, then maybe a Thru the Lens Tour 
is not for you.) However .. . 


If you like to take pictures, if you would 


enjoy a different and interesting trip to 
photogenic places, with a congenial group 
of fellow camera fans . . . then by all means, 
make your next vacation a THRU THE 
LENS TOUR! 


Write for brochure to 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 
P.O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Calif. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


* ; 


“POLYNESIA” 
150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 


sails—Bimini, Berry Islands, from 
Nassau, Abaco, Havana, Cay $ 
Sal, Grand Bahamas. a 
Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. 
WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1051-T Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
MIAMI BEACH PHONE JEFFERSON 2-3407 
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| Name 

| Address 

| City Zone 
State Country 


A THURBER CARNIVAL—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
CI 6-6270. Another chance for those who missed 
this pleasing revue, based on James Thurber’s 
stories, the first time around. Closes Oct. 29. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
CI 6-6363. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer 
Chita Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. Moves Oct. 24 
to 54th St., 152 W. 54th, JU 6-3787. | 

FAREWELL, FAREWELL, EUGENE—Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 6-6380. Margaret 
Rutherford, Mildred Dunnock portray two ec- 
centric sisters in this comedy by John Vari & 
Rodney Ackland, Opens Sept. 27. 

FIORELLO!—Broadburst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
critics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer 
Prize, others. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. Jessica Tandy, four brilliant 
Britons create author Peter Shaffer’s unsettling 
quintet, expertly directed by John Gielgud, 
in a pulse-pounding symphony of emotion. 
Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award as best 
foreign play for 1959-60. Closes Oct. 1. 


GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 

IRMA, LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Peter Brook directs this French musi- 
cal, adapted from its Paris success, involving 
all males plus streetwalker Irma, portrayed by 
Elizabeth Seal. Opens Sept. 29. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Critics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

» 5Sist, W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely 
America’s finest musical. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon brings elderly charm, 
Robert Morse young appeal and Jackie Gleason 
Jackie Gleason to this deft yet somewhat disap- 
pointing musicalization of O’Neill’s Ah, Wil- 
derness!, but Eileen Herlie nuances her num- 
bers with welcome, wondrous warmth. 


“THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 


6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this out spoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 


| MAIL COUPON NOW! 


| MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPT. 
! Paseo de la Reforma 35-Mexico City 
| SEE OUR AD ON 2ND COVER 


| If you do not want to cut coupon from 
| cover please mail this coupon for FREE 
| descriptive material on Mexico. 


| My occupation is 
| Proposed method of travel ——______ 
| 6-4-418 


(Se Sr See EE ~ 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


THE HOSTAGE—Cort, 138 W. 48th, CI 5-4289. 
Brendan Behan’s drama revolves around Brit- 
i soldier held by I.R.A. headquarters in Dub- 
in. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 


48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 


Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor in this memorably 
moving drama by William Gibson. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th, W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle. Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 

THE WORLD OF CARL SANDBURG—Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 48rd, BR 9-3970. Bette Davis, 
Leif Erickson present varied works of Amer- 
ica’s noted poet as adapted by Norman Corwin. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. ( 

VINTAGE ’60—Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47th 
St. CI 5-1310. This glossy, topical, frequent- 
ly funny revue from H’wood teems with talent 
presaging tomorrow’s stars, especially de- 
lighters Fay De Witt, Barbara Heller, Mickey 
Deems, Emmaline Henry, 

WEST SIDE STORY—Winter Garden, 1634 Bway 
(at 50th), CI 5-4878. After an initial success, 
this electric musical by Arthur Laurents with 
a brilliant score by Leonard Bernstein, vivid 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, returned to 
Bway for ew raves. 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


A COUNTRY SCANDAL—Greenwich Mews, 141 
W. 13th, CH 3-6800. Chekhov’s early mastery 
of playwriting is pronounced in this youthful 
work of rural romance with comic confusion. 

LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 

» 99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real 
smash. hit. 

THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym- 
bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro- 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselves 
engrossed or repelled. 

THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of confetti. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Beggar’s 
Opera, as adapted by Marc Blitzstein and 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s 
longest run—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955— 
and we still say it’s dull. 


FOOTLIGHT FOOTNOTE 


Theatregoers are reminded that on Wednesday 
evenings curtain time for Breet but not 
Off-Broadway, productions is now 7:30 p.m. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Note: Many factors can affect opening ste 
so check with box office for late informatio 


Oct. 4: A TASTE OF HONEY—Lyceum, 149 W. 
45th, JU 2-3897. Shelagh Delaney’s pla 
whieh has been produced in London and Los 
Angeles, has Angela Lansbury, Joan Plow 
right among cast, sets by Oliver Smi 


Oct. 5: BECKET—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 

4664. Sir Laurence Olivier, Anthony Quinn to’ 
large cast, directed by Peter Glenville, 
Lucienne Hill’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’ 
Paris hit concerning Henry II and Thomas a 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Oct.8: AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AN 
ELAINE MAY—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightcluo pair tackl 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 


Oct. 10: LAUGHS AND OTHER EVENTS—Barr 
more, 243 W. 47th, CI 6-0390. Through Dec. 1 
Stanley Holloway, aided by musicians, presen 
his one-man show with direction, ay 
by Tony Charmoli. 


Oct. 11: THE WALL—Billy Rose, 208 W. 41st, 
WI 7-5510. Millard Lampel’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s novel about Hitler’s mass exter- 
mination of Jews in Poland includes George 
Scott, Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph Buloff in its 
cast under Morton Da Costa’s direction. 


Oct. 17: TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, 
CI 6-4271. New York in the Nineties, dissect 
ed by the Samuel Hopkins Adams book, ge 
Jerome Weidman-George Abbott adaptatio 
into musical, with score by Jerry Bock, lyri 
by Sheldon Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton 
cast headed by Maurice Evans with Irene Kane, 
Ron Husman, Lee Becker. 


{ 

Oct. 20: FACE OF A HERO—Eugene O'Neill, 230 
W. 49th, CI 6-8870. Jack Lemmon, Albert Dek- 

ker, Frank Conroy, Betsy Blair, Russell Col- 

lins are among those involved in this play 
by Robert L. Joseph about court manipulatio: 
resulting from a 17-year-old girl’s drownin 
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Oct. 25: THE 49TH COUSIN—Ambassador, 215 
W. 49th, CO 5-1855. Menasha Skulnik, Betty 
Field portray leading parts in this drama by 
Florence Lowe & Caroline Francke concerning 
a Jewish family in Syracuse at century’s turn. 


Oct. 26: INVITATION TO A MARCH—Music Box, 
239 W. 45th, CI 6-4636. Arthur Laurents 
turns to comedy with this script about thre 
young mothers in beach houses on Long Island, 
Shelley Winters, Eileen Heckart, Jane rou 
James MacArthur, among participants, 


Oct. 27: LAURETTE—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
CI 6-6363. Judy Holliday portrays actress 
Laurette Taylor in Stanley Young’s play based 
on Marguerite Courtney’s biography of her 
mother, with Jose Quintero, famed Off-Bway 
director, handling staging. 


REIN CHECKS 


TRAVEL FILMS—Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd, JU 
2-2424. Oct. 6: Austria (Neil Douglas). Oct. 
13: Hawaii (Edwin Petersen). Oct. 20: The 
Congo (John M. Goddard). Oct. 27: Sean- 
dinavia (Ted Bumiller). Noy. 3: Venezuela 
(Robert Auburn). 5:30 p.m., 8:00 p.m. $1.50. 


FOOTBALL (College)—Baker Field, Bway at 
218th, UN 5-4000. Columbia plays Harvard 
Oct. 15; Holy Cross Oct. 22; Cornell Oct. 
29; Rutgers Nov. 19. $1.50- =$3.75. 


FOOTBALL (Professional) Yankee Stadium, 
River Ave. at E. 161st, CY 3-4300. NY. 
Giants play Washington Redskins Oct. 16; 
St. Louis Cardinals Oct. 30; Pittsburgh 
Steelers Noy. 13. At Polo Grounds, 8th Ave. 
at 155th, AU 6-1000, N.Y. Titans play Houston 
Oilers Oct. 23; Oakland Raiders Oct. 28; Los 
Angeles Chargers Noy. 4; Dallas Texans Noy. 
24. 75c-$3.50. 


CONCERTS—Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th, CI 7- 
7460. N.Y. Philharmonic, with Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting, performs Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, ’s0. 
Nov. 3, 4, 5, 6. *Phone regarding Specific pro- 
grams, soloists, which sometimes are changed 
or cancelled unavoidably on short te ; 

mi 
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| ANDERLUSTY Americans who 
| W itccraiy hike carrier and ac- 
as commodation | statistics » to 
| mew records every year are also 
booming the travelogue business on 
an unprecedented scale, so much so 
‘that Town Hall has slated second 
showings of all its travel films on 
the 1960-61 schedule. In addition 
_to the usual 5:30 p.m. filming of the 
| color movies each Thursday, there’ll 
_ now be an 8:00 p-m. screening. You 
can catch all 25 of the new season’s 
shows for $22.50 or the first ten 
| films of the fall-winter stanza for 
$10.00. Singly, the travelogues, 
' whose initial presentations are de- 
)\ tailed on the opposite Stage Coach 
| page, are $1.50—but get there early 
| as no seats are reserved .. . Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra launches a 
| seven-week tour of the U.S. with a 
| concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Oct. 16... A switch on the 
|! Bachelor Tour idea has been inaug- 
| urated by Ideal World Travel Serv- 
‘ice, 1543 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 
with Silver Anniversary Travel Par- 
| ies—no unmarried persons al- 
| lowed ... Hertz wheeled into 660 
| Mad. Ave. recently to install new 
-rent-a-car reservation offices, with 
| teletype links to 200 cities, for con- 
| venience of midtown meanderers .. . 
_Thanks to the fight by a few, Car- 
| negie Hall is being touched up in- 
| stead of torn down—and wait'll you 
! 'see the pale- gold edifice emerging 
| from the grime, giving the old struc- 
ture the look of a transplanted Span- 
fish castle .. . Among on-coming Off- 
| Bway items that couldn’t get aboard 
| the packed Stage Coach: Ibsen’s 
When the Dead Awaken, with Fran- 
‘chot Tone, at the 4th St. Theatre 
(Oct. ee Paul Shyre’s adaptation of 


= BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


Sean O’Casey’s Drums Under the 
Window at the Cherry Lane Oct. 13, 
Sandy Wilson’s musical Valmouth 
at the York Oct. 6, Kittiwake Island 
at the Martinique Oct. 12, but most 
awaited is Agatha Christie’s The 
Mousetrap, still current in Lon- 
don after its Nov., 1952, debut and 
consequently the longest running 
play in history—due at the Maid- 
man Theatre on Nov. 5... Sans 
military displays or ice shows, Mad- 
ison Square Garden blossoms again 
as the sports arena it is with Knick- 
erbocker basketball games Oct. 14, 
20, 28; Rangers hockey Oct. 5, 11, 
16, 19, 23, 26, 30 and boxing Oct. 15, 
22, 29-then Nov. 1-8 comes the Na- 
tional Horse -Show. . Ground’s 
been gouged at 12th Ave. between 
42nd and 43rd for the world’s larg- 
est urban motor hotel, The River 
View, a 2l-story, 448-room giant 
aiming at an opening next summer. 
Coinciding with the Danish 
king and queen’s first U.S. visit, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
place on view a collection of thou- 
sands of treasures, arts and crafts 
from Denmark beginning Oct. 15. 
Radio City Music Hall’s Leon 
Leonidoft talent-searched Rio, Sao 
Paulo, Bahia and Brasilia for six 
weeks, has booked 35 singers, mu- 
sicians, folklore dancers for an all- 
Brazil extravaganza, presented with 
his usual stagenius, in mid-Oct. 
when Midnight Lace, starring Doris 
Day and Rex Harrison, reaches the 
screen. . . Small (200 rooms) , stub- 
born ($18.00 single minimum) , 
chic (color TV, shower caps, other 
accommodation whimseys) Tus- 
cany Hotel on E. 39th has now add- 
ed electric shoe polishers to every 
guest room, plus white bedside rugs 


N.Y. City Opera Co. unfurls impressive fall 
session Sept. 29 with Orfeo plus The Prisoner 
under Leopold Stokowski's baton, tickets bar- 
gain-leveled from second-balcony $1.95 to 
orchestra top of $3.95, its diverse program 
repeating last season's acclaimed Oedipus Rex 
depicted above. Full schedule follows: 


Sept. 29, 8:00: Orfeo, The Prisoner. Sept. 30, 
8:15: The Mikado. Oct. 1, 2:30: The Mikado. 
Oct. 1, 8:15: La Boheme. Oct. 4, 8:15: Oedipus 
Rex, Carmina Burana. Oct. 5, 8:15: Orfeo, The 
Prisoner. Oct. 6, 8:00: The Pirates of Penzance. 
Oct. 7, 8:15: Cosi Fan Tutte. Oct. 8, 2:30: 
Carmen. Oct. 8, 8:15: Madama Butterfly. Oct. 
9, 2:30: La Traviata. Oct. 9, 8:15: Orfeo, The 
Prisoner. Oct. 12, 8:00: Der Rosenkavalier. Oct. 
13, 8:15: Oedipus Rex, Carmina Burana. Oct. 
14, 8:15: La Boheme. Oct. 15, 2:30: The Pirates 
of Penzance. Oct. 15, 8:15: Carmen. Oct. 16, 
2:30: The Mikado. Oct. 16, 8:15: Cosi Fan 
Tutte. Oct. 19, 8:00: The Inspector General. 
Oct. 21, 8:15: Carmen. Oct. 22, 2:30: Madama 
Butterfly. Oct. 22, 8:15: La Traviata. Oct. 23, 
2:30: La Boheme. Oct. 23, 8:15: Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Oct. 25, 8:15: The Inspector General. 
Oct. 26, 8:15: Der Rosenkavalier. Oct. 27, 8:15: 
Cosi Fan Tutte. Oct. 28, 8:15: La Traviata. 
Oct. 29, 2:30: The Mikado. Oct. 29, 8:15: 
Madama Butterfly. Oct. 30, 2:30: The Pirates 
of Penzance. Oct. 30, 8:15: Rigoletto. Nov. 3, 


8:15: The Inspector General. Noy. 4, 8:15: The 
Pirates of Penzance. Nov. 5, 2:30: Cosi Fan 
Tutte. Nov. 5, 8:15: Rigoletto. Nov. 6, 2:30: 
Carmen. Nov. 6, 8:15: La Boheme. 


—to remind you to keep those shoes 
clean, we guess.... Worth whiling 
time in: uptown Village-like kaffee 
cafe, the Right Bank on Mad. Ave. 
near 68th... Waldorf’s elegant Ern- 
pire Room, floor-showing hit enter- 
tainers at 9:30 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., 
started new season with Rosemary 
Clooney, spotlights Frankie Laine 
beginning Oct. 17. 


| MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 


220 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


If you do not want to cut coupon from Back 
Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 
Brochure No. 8-J, describing 1960 and 1961 
Sailings. 


Name 


Address 


City. 
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BYPASSING 
JAMAICA'S 
BEACHES! 


BY BRUCE RUSSELL 


at home, but don’t pass up the 

opportunity to climb the 
slopes of Jamaica’s Blue Mountain. 
The trip to the 7,402-foot peak is 
one of the best offbeat things to do 
in Jamaica. It’s a pleasantly reward- 
ing expedition that can be accom- 
plished with the aid of no more than 
a stout pair of walking shoes. There 
also are mules available if you 
choose to ride to the summit. 


I EAVE YOUR alpenstock and pitons 


You'll probably get your first 


glimpse of Blue Mountain, north 
and east of Kingston, as your Pan 
Am Clipper circles the airport. It’s 
the highest peak on the island. Both 
Blue Mountain coffee and the de- 
lightful liquor distilled from the 
bean, and called Tia Maria, are 
proud products of this British is- 
land. 

You won't climb sheer cliffs or 
face the prospect of crossing.a gap- 
ing abyss when you climb Blue 
Mountain. Lads of six and seniors 
on the other side of 60 have con- 
quered the trail to the summit. In- 


6 In San Juan, Puerto Rico i 


ENJOY LUXURY AT MODEST COST 


HOTEL 


NORMANDIE 


Ocean-liner comfort: Rooms are 
suites with bath & sitting room. 
Air-conditioned Coffee Shop. 
Dining Room overlooking Pool. 
Exotic Voodoo Room. Dancing. 
Sports. Private Beach. Conven- 
tion facilities. Centrally located. 


Moderate rates. 


New York Office: 331 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
~ Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-6370 A 
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ESCAMBRON 


BEACH HOTEL 


Wonderful oceanside location. 
Superb private beach. Choice 
of spacious rooms, apartments 
or cabanas. Dining rooms, cock- 
tail lounge, ballroom. Fishing, 
boating, -beach sports. Chil- 
dren's playground. Modest 
rates. 


| 


=| 
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stead oe perils, the path is a “fine 
nature trail that opens onto vistas} 
of scenic beauty. And make the 
ascent at night for a different kind 
of adventure. With a big Jamaica 
moon lighting your way, you'll en- 
joy an unusual esthetic experience. 

There’s a standard formula for a 
visit to Blue Mountain, and since 
this is a British island, one follows: 
the drill. You drive from Kingston 
for seventeen miles to Mavis Bank, 
or 22 miles to Hardwar Gap. Blué 
Mountain also is within easy reach: 
of visitors at Ochos Rios on the mid-} 
north coast. You’ll-sprobably meet 
Mrs. Jacobs at Mavis Bank. She’s| 
the mountaineer’s mentor, and can} 
supply you with food, mules and 
even a guide for your party. For a} 
couple, charge for mules and guide 
is $4.00 a day. 

After you cross the Yallahs River. 
you climb through the districts of 
Penlyn Castle and Farm Hill to 
Whitfield Hall, six miles short of 
the peak. Whitfield Hall is a hostel 
offering sleeping and cooking facili- 
ties, but no food, Tab for an over- 
night stay is $1.00 for the first night» 
and 50 cents for each additional 
night. This is a favorite jumping- 
off spot for those who want to climb 
by the light of the moon or during 
the small hours of the night in or- 
der to be at the peak for the sunrise. 
From the summit of Blue Moun- 
tain, on a clear day, you can see the 
north coast of the island and then; 
turn to see the south shore as far 
away as Kingston. There’s a hut at 
the peak for those who want to lin- 
ger at the summit. 

If you like hill country, you might 
try a few days in the Mandeville area 
of Jamaica, one of the island’s re- 
sort areas. You'll find Mandeville to 
be a fairly good approximation of 
the midland counties of England. 
There are pleasant trails to follow 
through rolling countryside that of- 
fer a new delight to the eye with ey- 
ery turning of the lane. At Mande- 
ville, hotel rates range around 
$10.00 per person, daily, including 
meals. 

Sun-baked sands are this resort 
istand’s-most noted lures, of course, 
but by the simple expedient of by- 
passing Jamaica’s beaches you'll 
still have an equally enjoyable vaca- 
tion if you like mountain life. @ 
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SEE FLORIDA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


| aaa Frer the heat of summer, everyone falls for autumn’s cool days and crisp nights, 
a : But before many more leaves have dropped from your calendar, there will-come 

ste the season of the jolly snowmian—and the snowshoes, snow tires, snowstorms and sim- 

‘ ilar annual indications that the last Ice Age may be ahead. But you can bundle your 
bikini into a flight bag and take a mid-winter break where suntan lotion is sold all 
year: the beach-rimmed state of Florida and the islands of the Caribbean. So to plan 
your personal joys, just start turning Travet’s pages. 
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Ancient Fort Castillo de San Marcos in 
St. Augustine appears on many inclusive fours. 


You Can Put Yourself 
In The Playtime Picture With 


Ready-made Vacation Programs 


LORIDA’s hotels, motels and 
countless other resorts are gird- - 


ing for the usual influx of win- 2 a 
ter vacationers, secure in the knowl- 
edge that a relatively new concept 
in vacation planning gives every in- 
dication of sparking another tourist 
boom. That concept is the package 
vacation. It is a program which has 
enjoyed considerable success in re- 
cent years but now seems ready to 
give new impetus to Florida’s sturdy 
vacation economy. 

The Sunshine State is being 
“packaged” as never before. The 
idea of planned vacations at mini- 
mum cost has spread at a phenomen- 
al pace from the plush East Coast 
resorts to a number of Gulf Coast 
vacation retreats. In the not too 
distant future, package vacations 
will be available in practically every 
section of the state. “ 

Although winter package vaca- 
tions have been available to the pub- 
lic for some time, it has only been in 
recent years that airlines and others 
with a vital stake in Florida’s tour- 
ism have aggressively promoted the 
concept. 


PACKAGING 
FLORIDA: 


BY ROBERT E. WIELAND 
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TRAVEL, OCTOBER, 1960 


Pre-planned tours of Florida cities leave more time free for beach-romping with small-fry. 


National Airlines, which pio- 
neered the first summer vacation 
packages, a few years ago extended 
its bargain-rate holidays to the peak 
winter season as well. National is 
confident that the packaged winter 
vacation will come of age in 1960- 
1961. As a result, more travelers 
than ever will be able to enjoy Flor- 
ida during the so-called luxury 
months of December through April 
as package vacations bring the cost 
of an “in-season” holiday down toa 
level within the economic reach of 
most people. 

National this winter will concen- 
trate its package vacations in four 
key areas: Miami Beach, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Sarasota and St. Petersburg. 
Additional cities are expected to be 
added at later dates. 

The winter package program be- 
gins in mid-December and extends 
through April. Although final prices 
have not yet been worked out, it 
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appears certain that rates will start 
at about $40.00 a person per week 
for two in a room. If meals are de- 
sired as part of the package plan, 
you can expect to add $20.00-$25.00 
a person for two meals a day. ‘These 
are typical rates for Miami Beach, 
although there may be slight varia- 
tions in other package-participating 
cities. 

National’s winter packages em- 
phasize luxurious accommodations 
in more than 100 of Florida’s finest 
hotels and motels. Extension tours 
to Nassau and Grand Bahamas, 
along with an assortment of “fly and 
drive” plans, add flavor and excite- 
ment to the package program. 

As in the summer, the bulk of the 
winter packages will be concentrat- 
ed in Miami Beach. Here, the basic 
package plans provide airport 
transfers and accommodations for 
seven days and six nights for as little 
as $40.00, plus roundtrip air fare. 


These rates extend through Januai 
3 at most hotels, dip slightly for tk 
remainder of the month, increa: 
modestly from February throug 
mid-March, and then dip again. 

Some of the Miami Beach hote 
which have participated in ‘recet 
years and are expected to join th 
program again are: the Algie1 
Americana, Atlantis, Barcelon 
Cadillac, Carillon, Casablanc 
Deauville, Eden Roc, Fontain 
bleau, Lucerne, Roney Plaza, Sai 
Souci, Saxony, Seville, Sherry Fro: 
tenac, and many others. Included 1 
the motel group are the Azte 
Beachcomber, Carousel, Castaway 
Colonial Inn, Desert Inn, Dune 
Golden Gate, Golden Nugget, Ne 
tune, Sahara, Singapore, Sunr 
Isles, ‘Thunderbird, Waikiki an 
others. 

At many of the motels on the ou 
skirts of Miami Beach, efficien« 
apartments may be selected for 
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; u - Side-jaunts to Everglades Nat'l Park are 

; popular with package-tour travelers to Miami. - +? 


few dollars more than the basic 
package price. 6 
| Transportation in and around 
Miami and to neighboring attrac- 
jtions such as Everglades National 
Park and the Florida Keys is easily 
,|arranged by renting a car. Rates be- 
gin as low as $36.95 per week, in- 
‘cluding oil, gas, insurance and 50 
“miles of free driving. The rate in 
excess of 50 miles is eight cents per 
mile. 
More and more Miami Beach vis- 
itors are discovering the joys and 
excitement of fishing expeditions, Packaged, ten-day auto trip of Florida 
most of which are available at nom- encompasses sites such as Sarasota's 
| inal cost on package vacations. You Ringling Mansion (above), Seminoles 
can take a charter boat, book space at Brighton Indian Reservation (below). 
Mon an open boat or rent outboard 
motor boats, spend the day fishing 
beneath a bronze-tanning sun, and 
return to your hotel with tales of 
"ithe big ones that didn’t get away. 
‘\Florida’s waters are well-stocked 


} 


‘with hundreds of varieties of game 
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fish, from the spunky bonefish 
which provides a thrill a minute 
in shallow water, to the battling 
swordfish or sailfish in deeper 
water. 

Even if you’ve resigned yourself 
to a struggle through a cold winter 
in freezing northern climates, a 
week’s respite in Miami Beach may 
be just what the doctor ordered. 
The trip is quick and easy by jet 
—a scant two hours and _ fifteen 
minutes. National this winter will 
offer more pure-jet flights than 
ever with both Boeing 707 and 
Douglas DC-8B equipment. Travel- 
ers can choose either first-class or 
coach accommodations. 

Although driving around in cir- 
cles normally would get you no 
place fast, the same trick in Florida 
can lead to a ten-day fun-filled 
vacation on a specially arranged 
circle tour. This roundabout vaca- 
tion offers rates beginning at about 
$95.00 per person plus transporta- 
tion, with a two-night extension to 
the Florida Keys available for 
$28.50 a person. 

The tour begins in Jacksonville 
where a rented car is waiting at 
the airport, and then extends down 
Route 1 through St. Augustine to 
Daytona Beach and Silver Springs— 
home of a gorgeous underwater 
spectacle. After an overnight stay 
in Silver Springs, you can ride the 
glass-bottom boat there and enjoy 
a bird’s-eye view of the underwater 
ballet. Admission to both attrac- 
tions is included in the package 
tour price. The same afternoon you 
drive at a leisurely pace toward 
Cypress Gardens—next stop on the 
sightseeing agenda—and site of one 
of Florida’s most popular tourist 
attractions. Plan on spending at 
least a few hours watching the 
water show. 

Next day you're ready for the 
drive through Tampa to St. Peters- 
burg, then along Route 41 and over 
the Skyline Drive to Sarasota where 
overnight accommodations have 
been reserved at an outstanding 
hotel. The following day’s admis- 
sion to Sarasota’s Ringling Art 
Museum and Ringling Circus Mu- 
seum and Mansion are included in 
the package tour. 
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After a few days of highway hop- 
ping, you’ve probably soaked up 
plenty of Florida sunshine (partic- 
ularly if that rented car is a con- 
vertible) , and are anticipating your 
arrival in Miami Beach. You'll thus 
spend the next six days loafing or 
playing among the miles of white- 
sand beaches bordering the cooling 
sapphire sea. You'll enjoy choice 
vacation facilities as provided by 
dozens of ocean-front hotels and 
motels. 

If you’re in no particular hurry 
to return home and can spare 48 
hours, you can take advantage of 
the special extension to the fasci- 
nating Keys. This includes two 
nights at a Marathon motel and 
a half-day fishing trip in the world- 
famous Key fishing grounds. 

Some vacationers, however, may 
prefer spending their holidays in 
one city at a time. And if they are 
thoroughly familiar with the attrac- 
tions of Miami Beach, they may 
want to consider a package vaca- 
tion in Fort Lauderdale, Sarasota 
or St. Petersburg. 

Fort Lauderdale is just 25 miles 
north of bustling Miami, and is 
served direct from key East Coast 
cities via National Airlines. It 
is an ideal spot for a_ leisurely 
winter vacation. Six miles of de- 
lightful sandy beach are but one of 
many reasons why visitors seeking 
sun and fun in a relaxed, cozy at- 
mosphere praise Fort Lauderdale 
for its intimate and casual way of 
life. With its network of waterways, 
expansive’ beaches and winding 
rivers, it has been aptly dubbed the 
“Venice of America.” 

The city offers a wide choice of 
activities—deep-sea_ fishing, skin- 
diving, dog races, jai-alai, auto 
races and golf. One of the most 
popular attractions is a sightseeing 
tour by boat which takes visitors. 
through the city’s “canals” and into 
the Florida Everglades. Cost of the 
tour is $2.00, this in addition to 
the basic package cost of about 
$40.00 per person for six nights 
and seven days. 

Three-day extensions from Fort 
Lauderdale to Grand Bahama are 
available for another $40.00. This 
price includes room with bath for 
two nights, transfers from airport 
to hotel and return, and a whirl- 


wind nightclub tour complete wi 
two drinks of your choice. 
Over on Florida’s scenic Gu 
Coast, Sarasota has joined Natio 
al’s winter-package parade by offe 
ing an eight-day stay at a fine hot 
for about $80.00 per person. T! 
includes room with bath for sey 
nights, transfers from airport 
hotel and return, plus breakfast at 
dinner daily. This package includ 
air-conditioned accommodation 
~ bathing in the Gulf at Lido Beac 
golf on Bobby Jones’ 27-hole cours 
shuffleboard, use oi a jade swimmir 
pool, a sightseeing cruise on a 
Gulf and a get-acquainted part 
For an additional $2.25, vacatione 
can take a motor tour featurir 
stops at the Ringling Art Museu 
and Horn’s Cars of Yesterday. Bi 
the gay, colorful and sun-kissed cil 
which bills itself as Florida’s ente 
tainment capital is also blessed f 
nature with 35 miles of excellei 
sand beaches. 
Rounding out National’s array « 
package vacation centers is St. P 
tersburg—a mecca for countle 
senior citizens, and a haven for thoi 
sands of visitors each year. 


Across the bay from the city is 
chain of barrier islands—the’ Hol 
day Isles, location of such popul: 
resorts as Pass-a-Grille Beach, Trea 
ure Island, Maderia Beach, Redin 
ton Beach and Indian Rocks. [S¢ 
Vacation Trio, TRAVEL, Jan., 195$ 
Three causeways connect the islan¢ 
with the mainland, while bridg: 
span the waters between the isl 
themselves. 

Winter package rates in St. Peter 
burg are comparable with those 1 
other participating cities. The ke 
note, as always, is economy. 

On or off the main tourist track 
winter becomes summer throughot 
the Sunshine State, and all or any « 
it can be yours in an economi 
pleasure-crammed package. # 
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EVERAL YEARS ago, before I re- 
tired, my wife and I started 
working out our plans and 
costs in detail. We decided to live in 
Florida, but it is a big state, so the 
problem of location still confronted 
us. In addition to size, Florida also 
‘has various areas, each offering a 
different type of living. We couldn’t 
afford to make a mistake, so we 
started collecting all the informa- 
tion we could get by talking to peo- 


ple who had spent time in Florida, 
writing to the various Chambers of 
Commerce, and reading ads in the 
newspapers. Then we set aside a 
portion of our savings with which 
to tour the state to get first-hand 
data before we chose a place to set- 
tle. In each section we checked on 
climate, living costs, types and 
prices of homes, elevation, sewer- 
age, average age of people, enter- 
tainment available, church facili- 
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ties, utility rates and—not to be 
overlooked—taxes. Naturally it is 
not possible to get the best of every- 
thing in any one locality, so after 
completing our trip around the 
state we weighed the pros and cons 
of the various sections against each 
other. 

For us, the Jacksonville-Talla- 
hassee area was too far north and 
not particularly suited to our retire- 
ment dreams. Daytona’s tempera- 


ture is better as a summer rather 
than a winter locale, and West Palm 
Beach, still north of where we want- 
ed to be, was probably too expensive 
for us. Fort Lauderdale, Miami and 
Miami Beach had the advantages of 
being warmer than most of the rest 
of the state—except Key West—but 
with more of a transient population 
than that of retired couples, putting 
living and home costs out of our 
range. The inland section in the 
center of the state we found to be 
charming and given to gracious liv- 
ing, and less expensive, but we had 
decided that we wanted to live on, 
or near, one of the coasts. ‘Thus we 
finally narrowed our selection down 
to the West Coast on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Naples was too small and too far 
south. While Sarasota, Bradenton, 
St. Petersburg and Clearwater are 
different in some respects, they are 
similar in many others, and our se- 
lection simmered down to one of 
these places. Eventually, we chose 
St. Petersburg, some of the reasons 
being: 

It is a larger city and therefore 
has more of a diversity of interests. 

In case of a family emergency, we 
can fly non-stop to Cleveland, where 


Pleasantly shaded outdoor reading room attached to St. Pet: 
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we formerly lived, in three hours. 

Because the city is on a peninsu- 
la between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Tampa Bay, it is cool nights, even 
in midsummer. 

Although it is becoming some- 
what industrialized, it is still pri- 
marily a city of retired people. 

Even though it is about 250 miles 
north of Miami, it is known as the 
Sunshine City, and the temperature 
doesn’t vary too much from that of 
the Southern part of the state. 

It abounds in churches of all de- 
nominations, and has many free, or 
very low cost, cultural entertain- 
ments. 

We have now lived in St. Peters- 
burg for two and a half years and 
are still very happy about the selec- 
tion of our retirement locality. Our 
cost for building a new, cement- 
block house with five rooms and 
bath, just outside the city limits— 
six miles from the downtown sec- 
tion—was $11,950. This did not in- 
clude lawn and shrubs. Same type of 
house, slightly smaller, can be built 
farther out for around $10,000. Our 
house built on one of the Gulf 
beaches would cost $6,000 more for 
the lot. These prices include cost of 
lot, house, paving, sewer and water. 


ersburg's public library is one of free cultural entertai 


Taxes on our house are $6 
per year. A homestead exempti¢ 
allowed on the first $5,000 of! 
praised value. Taxes on the s; 
house within the city limits we 
be $136 per year. | 

Water and utility costs are ( 
sidered to be rather high. For 
past twelve months our average’ 
for water for household use has 
$2.67, water charge for sewerage 
cents, and garbage collection $1 


“making a total of $5.14 per mo 


This does not include water 


lawn sprinkling. We had a well. 
in for this purpose at a cost of ab 
$200. os | 
Our monthly average for € 
tricity has been $12.51. This incl 
ed lights, stove, refrigerator, | 
water heater, washing mach 
pump for well water, small elec 
heater in bath room, fan in oil h 
er, and operation of electric fan 
summer. This is probably somew 
higher than the average family 
we are not careful about lights, 
We do not have an air-conditi 
er, nor do we feel the need for c 
We open the windows for cire 
tion in summer and use a twe 
inch fan. Except for two nights 
summer, we slept under a li 
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© have a fair-sized oil heater 
th a small fan above to circulate 
he heat. Although our house is 
slightly above average Florida size, 
_ this heater keeps us comfortable in 
winter. Cost for cil in the 1957-58 
P season was $49.60, and in the 1958- 
| Bs 59 season, $57.00. 
: Food costs may be a little less 
seek in the north, but we don’t no- 
tice much difference. Even oranges 
4 and grapefruit cost almost as much 
except when there is an over supply. 
| However, they are not picked until 
_ they are riper, are fresher, and there- 
fore taste better. Restaurant prices 
_are lower than in some other sec- 
| | tions of the country. A good steak 
| dinner can be had for from $2.25 to 
| $3.50, depending on size of portion, 
_ and type of establishment. Cafe- 
terias serve excellent food at low 
' prices. We can get a good, nourish- 
_ ing meal for from 75 cents to $1.50. 
- A generous portion of large, fried 
_ shrimp is 75 cents, a small steak 85 
cents. 
|} Many churches have interesting 
__ travel-slide lectures and movies that 
range from free to a 25-cent admis- 
sion. There are also musical pro- 
_ grams of quality and free band con- 
certs and lectures at Williams Park 
_ and the municipal pier. 
___ A year’s membership in the Shuf- 
_ fleboard Club, including not only 
shuffleboard but also two dances a 
week, costs only $8.00. 

We belong to the Ohio State oe 
ciety. The fee for the year is $1.50, 
_ which includes two free entertain- 
ments per month during the season, 
plus two dances each month at 25 
cents each. There are Bridge Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, Yacht Clubs, Coun- 
‘try Clubs, Senior Citizens Clubs, 
Dance Clubs and others that cover 
almost any activity that anyone may 
be interested in, and most of them 
at quite nominal fees. 

There are beautiful, white-sand 
beaches open to the public. Both 
_ Spa Beach and St. Petersburg Mu- 
| nicipal Beach are free, and there 
are other fine beaches available for 
' a small parking fee only. 
Clothing is a matter of such per- 
sonal choice that it is difficult to give 
_ definite figures. Obviously, however, 
the cost is much less per year than 
in colder climates where heavy over- 
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coats, etc., are needed. Also, as shorts 
and slacks are worn a good many 
months in the year, more expensive 
suits last longer because they are 
worn less than in other places where 
it is colder. 

Some other costs given at random 
are as follows: 

Cigarettes, 24 cents-30 cents a 
pack; bus fare, 15 cents; phone, 
party line, $3.50 per month, private 
line, $6.60; haircuts, 65 cents-$1.00; 
auto license, $15.00-$20.00; regular 
gas, $.319 a gallon, high test, $.359. 

St. Petersburg is still partly a city 
of pensioners who live in rented 
rooms and apartments downtown, 
and sit on the green benches, but it 
has grown well beyond that. It is 
now a charming city of suburban 
homes that is growing at a rapid 
rate with people of all ages. For ex- 
ample, it has a school enrollment of 
30,705. 

From a cost of living standpoint, 
there probably are individuals as 
well as couples who get by ona little 
more than Social Security, but to 
live comfortably and conveniently 
a couple really needs to own their 
own home, and have an additional 
income of $75 to $100 per month. It 
can be done on less, but it won’t be 
much fun. 

It is impossible to say just what 
it would cost you to live in St. Peters- 
burg, but based on our experience, 
you can figure in general that your 
expenses for food will be about the 
same as where you now live. Elec- 
tricity, water, gasoline and perhaps 
telephone will probably be higher. 
Taxes, heat, entertainment and 
clothing will be quite a bit less. Liv- 
ing expenses will be less than in the 
north, but probably not as much less 
as you might think. 

There are a few things that you 
should consider before pulling up 
stakes and moving to Florida. 

Don’t retire here unless you have 
enough income on which to live. 
You probably will not be able to get 
work of any kind, and if you do, it 
will be at a very much lower rate 
than that to which you are accus- 
tomed. 

Don’t come to Florida unless you 
like hot weather. It may not get 
much hotter here than in other sec- 
tions of the country, but the season 
is considerably longer. 


St. Pete Rae two free municipal beaches, 
plus others available for small parking fee. 


Be sure your wife approves of the 
move. Many women do not like it 
because they are so far away from 
their children, grandchildren and 
friends. To move down and then 
back is expensive. 

Remember that the sun is good 
for some people, and bad for others. 
It helps most people who have arth- 
ritis, rheumatism, sinus trouble and 
asthma, but with others the reverse 
may be true. 

Doctors, dentists and hospital 
care are at about the same rate as 
anywhere else. 

Also, take into consideration that 
you are probably a long way from 
your former home. Trips back will 
cost real money. 

Summarizing the reason we chose 
St. Petersburg, I would say it was 
principally because it offers us more 


of what we want than we could get — 
in any other one locality. It is on — 


direct train and air routes to Cleve- 
land, where our children live. It is 
250 miles nearer our former home 
than the southern part of the state, 
yet with approximately the same cli- 
mate. It has, even in summer, cool 
nights, wonderful for sleeping. It 
caters to retired people. It offers 
comfortable standards more eco- 
nomically than on the East Coast. 


After being in St. Petersburg for 


more than two years, we are happy 
and contented, and look forward 
with interest to our future life in 
this charming city that is so con- 
ducive to gracious living for those 
who have retired. 
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In northwest Florida, far from fancy re- 
sorts, farmers harvest crop of peanuts. 


* 


Seminole Indians herd cattle on Texas-like 
range in vicinity of Brighton, Florida. 


- Pint-sized picker near Lakeland displays 
citrus clusters that produce state's top crop. 
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BY LETITIA CUNNINGHAM 


LORIDA, to most people, is a 
Frc expanse of sandy beaches 

by day and a succession of 
night clubs by night. Yet there are 
thousands of people who travel to 
Florida each year who never go near 
the coastal beaches or the gaudy, 
after-dark amusement spots. These 
wise wanderers wend their way to 
the alluring central part of the state 
to find, under the same bright sun 
yet away from the more highly pub- 
licized coastal resorts, a different 
kind of vacation. 

From Lake Placid in the south to 
Orange Lake in the north, a 175- 
mile-long band in central Florida is 
dotted with impressive forests and 
orange groves and lush, rolling pas- 
tures where white-faced Herefords, 
strangely humped Brahmans and 
other breeds of fine beef cattle graze. 
You probably never thought about 
roundup time in Florida, but cat- 
tle-raising is one of the state’s prin- 
cipal industries. 

Throughout the rolling hills of 
the interior there are thousands of 
lakes, ranging in size from tiny 
ponds to impressive bodies of water 
covering many square miles. This is 
also the land of oranges, where 
thousands and thousands of acres of 
citrus groves blanket the country- 
side, and where grapefruit grow to 
giant size. 

In the southern part of the area 
near Sebring is a major attraction 
for visitors—the Highlands Ham- 
mock State Park. In this subtropical 
jungle there are thousands of deer, 
alligators, raccoons and other wild- 
life. Nature lovers have a perfect 
opportunity to observe wildlife in 
its natural habitat from the safety 
of trails and catwalks that line the 


jungle. The Park has a magnificent 
grove of trees which includes some 
gigantic oaks that are as old as 900 
years. 

Sebring is well known as a sports 
center, too. On a specially marked 
five-mile track at Sebring’s airport, 
the famous Florida twelve-hour In- 
ternational Grand Prix of Endur- 
ance for sports cars is run in March. 
The world’s most famous sports-car 
drivers assembie here each year for 
this classic of road racing, and some 
50,000 fans are expected to come to 
watch next year. In December, 1959, 
the Sebring track was the scene of 
another historic event, the first 
Grand Prix race to be held in the 
United States which counted 
toward the world driver champion- 
ship. This event was so successful 
that the 1960 running has already 
been scheduled for a day in Decem- 
ber. 

Sebring and nearby Avon Park 
also are meccas for another kind of 
sports lover. These are the golfers 
who are kept off their favorite 
courses in the north because of the 
cold weather. At luxurious, country- 
club like establishments, golf is king 
for thousands of vacationers. 

Two such fine golf resorts are 
Harder Hall at Sebring and Pine- 
crest Lakes Club at Avon Park, only 
ten miles to the north. Both are in 
the center of a tropical fairyland, 
perfumed by 100,000 flowers. 

In mid-January, the Florida Festi- 
val of Golf is held on these two 
eighteen-hole championship golf 
courses. On beautiful greens and 
fairways bordered by orange groves 
and towering Florida palms, this 
annual golf event matches teams of 
professionals and amateurs repre- 
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senting the finest golf clubs in the 
United States. The annual Wom- 
en’s Invitational Tournament also 
is held at Harder Hall and Pine- 
crest. But every week, tournaments 
for men and women, fathers and 
sons, husbands and wives are held 
in these retreats for golf faithfuls. 

Angling for fighting fresh-water 
fish is popular in this section. Lake 
Apopka, the state’s second largest 
fresh-water lake, located near Or- 
lando, offers creel carriers some of 
the best bass fishing in the country. 
Another area famous for black bass 
fishing is the “golden triangle,” an 
area between Tavares, Eustis and 
Mount Dora. This is the center of a 
system of lakes, canals and rivers by 
which it is possible to cruise to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Leesburg sponsors the National 


Fresh Water Bass Tournament each 
year, November through March. 
Ocala in the north offers quiet living 
and beautiful lakes for fishing and 
boating. Supervised deer hunting is 
permitted in Ocala National Forest 
in the fall. 

From participation sports like 
fishing, hunting and golf, Central 
Florida also offers many famous 
spectator attractions. 

Silver Springs, six miles east of 
Ocala, is the scene of several of 
them. There is the Carriage Caval- 
cade and Ross Allen’s Reptile Insti- 
tute. Also, aboard electrically pro- 
pelled glass-bottomed boats, visitors 
are able to look deep into the 
Springs’ endless varieties of fish, 
turtles and other aquatic life. 

At Orlando there is greyhound 
racing from December to April. 
Here, too, the Washington Senators 
baseball team trains in the spring. 


Unusual growths of Cypress Kneeland near Palmdale are among central Florida's attractions. 
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At Lake Wales, there are three well- 
known tourist attractions. The Sing- 
ing ‘Tower at Mountain Lakes Sanc-| 
tuary is on the highest point of the 
Florida peninsula. Its carillon con-: 
certs and serene beauty have attract- 
ed millions since the Sanctuary was: 
established in 1923. The Black Hills} 
Passion Play is performed in a natu- 
ral amphitheater from early Feb- 
ruary until mid-April. Nearby, there: 
is the attraction known as the Great 
Masterpiece, a mosaic reproduction 
of Leonardo da Vinci's immortal | 
painting, The Last Supper. This is’ 
an inspirational mecca for thou- 
sands of tourists each year. 

Winter Haven is in the midst of | 
some of the largest citrus groves and 
citrus packing plants. The annual | 
Citrus Show is the well-publicized | 
Cypress Gardens, where thrilling 
water-skiing spectacles are presented 
four times every day. . 

In the southern part of the lakes 
area there is a flat prairie region that 
is a major cattle producer. In the 
town of Arcadia the state’s largest 
livestock market is located. Rodeos 
are held here in July and November, 
and throughout the region, sights 
usually associated with the western 
part of the United States, such as 
cattle roundups, cattle branding 
and the like, can be seen. 

Two other cattle-raising spots are 
Kissimmee in the middle, and Ocala 
in the north. The Southern Fat 
Stock Show is held at Ocala in the 
month of March, and the South- 
eastern Brahman Show in January. 
Open to visitors are several nearby 
show farms where prize Brahman 
cattle and thoroughbred race horses 
are raised. 

Not far from Arcadia is the site 
of another industry not generally 
associated with Florida—mining. In 
the Fort Meade and Bartow areas, 
north of Arcadia, more than 70 per 
cent of the phosphate mined in the 
United States is produced. 

All this is just a capsule view of 
one of the most unusual and least- 
visited sections of Florida. With the 
variety of things to do and see with- 
in a radius of about 100 miles, in- 
land central Florida offers a perfect 
vacation center for the family that 
wants to be together but whose ideas 
of leisure-time activity may differ 
drastically. @ 
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\s THE community closest to the 
; U.S. Missile Testing Center 
"at Cape Canaveral, Florida’s 
ocoa Beach i is where the Sees age 


ay | ery well get his last glimpse 
of earth from this sandy spit jutting 
out into the Atlantic some 157 miles 
south of. Jacksonville, 201 miles 
north of Miami. For curious tour- 
ists—despite tight security at Cape 
Canaveral itself—there’s nothing in 
“all the world like the spectacle of 
a giant missile blasting its way into 
orbit at night. Although the mili- 
tary missile men do not announce 
precise launching times, the local 
grapevine is amazingly accurate. 
And with the stepped-up tempo of 
testing at the Cape these days, it’s 


Rocket exhaust flames, brilliant floodlights 
illuminate Cocoa Beach during night shoots. 


At nearby Canaveral Groves, 90-ft. missile 
observation tower elevates rocket-watchers. 


Now known for missiles, mushrooming Cocoa 


Beach, right, was once famed for fishing. 


a rare week indeed that doesn’t see 
at least two or three blast-offs. 

In many of the scores of motels 
»which have sprung up all along 
U. S. Highway No. 1, over on the 
mainland, or along Highway AIA at 
Cocoa Beach and beyond toward 
Melbourne Beach, the desk clerks 
assure you: “As long as you stay 
here, you'll know when a missile is 
going off.” 

Just before a firing, there are 
many obvious signs. Crash boats 
head out to shoo shrimp boats and 
other craft away from waters im- 
mediately off the Cape. On the 
Cape, a red ball, visible from the 
public sands at Cocoa Beach or 
from the beach at Titusville, to the 
immediate north, is raised. A radar 
screen atop a tower starts rotating, 
For a night shoot, brilliant flood- 
lights, visible for miles. around, il- 
luminate the launching area. 
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If German is heard being spoken 
in the local motels and cocktail 
lounges, the idea spreads quickly 
that Werner von Braun or his aides 
are in town, and the Army plans a 
shoot. If Convair men start arriving 
‘from San Diego, an Atlas is due to 
go up. The names of the prime con- 
tractors on the missile projects are 
matters of record, so when their 
men become numerous and their 
big executives arrive from the home 
office, everyone knows at once that 
it will soon be “birdwatching” time. 

The casual visitor or tourist 1s 
not admitted to the Missile Test 
Center itself, which ‘is located on 
sandy Cape Canaveral. Many drive 
up to the main gate for a look, but 
if they ask for admittance they are 
turned down. Security regulations 
are still so strict that only those hay- 
ing important business with con- 
tractors are admitted, and even 


these official visitors are usually re- 
quired to have an escort at all times. ; 

For the non-official visitor to this 
area, the best places to witness a 
test missile firing is from the At- 
lantic sands at Cocoa Beach, only a 
few dozen yards from the intersec- 
tion of Florida Highway 520 and 
Highway AJA, or, farther north, at 
Titusville Beach, at the foot of 
Florida Highway 401, which 
branches off from AIA. 

Just a couple of years ago, local 
residents discovered both these 
vantage points and crowded them 
to watch America’s first space shots. 
Nowadays, only out-of-town visitors 
are likely to be found on these sands 
for any launching. The residents of 
this space-age capital are visibly 
blasé now about the giant birds 
which thunder off from their door- 
step. 

If sightseeing is still officially re- 
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i} Testing Center is closed to visitors despite 
rumors of proposed program for sightseeing. 


stricted at Cape Canaveral, there, 
) are growing signs that you can’t 
| keep a tourist-conscious public for- 
} ever shackled. Starting operations 
| this year is a 57-foot-long sightsee- 
| ing boat, carrying 100 passengers, 
| making runs out of Port Canaveral. 
| From it, passengers can see the ac- 
tivities in the harbor itself—most of 
_ them oriented to missile-support ac- 
tivities—and get a fairly good close- 
| up view of the dozen or more red- 
| and-white painted gantries which 
| tower into the sky around the per- 

_imeter of the Cape, columns for the 
| missiles before they’re fired. This 
two-hour trip—it costs $2.00—is 
operated by Canaveral Sightseeing, 
Inc., and its owners should know 
_ what to tell the customers about the 
‘ Cape for, aside from their new sight- 
| seeing boat venture, they have been 
| operating the small boats which re- 
|) cover the nose cones and other com- 
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ponents of the missiles for the past 
half-dozen years. 

Refreshments are sold on this 
sightseeing boat but—in the inter- 
est of security—no cameras are al- 
lowed and there’s no sketching or 
drawing permitted. 

There is some official discussion 
going on, too, of a plan to permit 
groups of tourists to go through the 
Missile Test Site in sightseeing 
buses under the guidance of security 
guards. If such a plan is ever adopt- 
ed, tourists would not be permitted 
to leave the buses. They would go 
in and out under surveillance, but 
they would at least get a close-up 
view of one of the most remarkable 
military installations in the world. 

Everywhere you go in this area, 
missile jargon and signs predomi- 
nate. At Cocoa, on the mainland, 
only eight miles across a causeway 
from Cocoa Beach, a sign at the 
edge of town announces to tourists 
and visitors: ‘““This is Cocoa, Gate- 
way to the Launching Site of the 
Satellite.’ With typical Florida 
hoop-la, the sign—which cost the 
Great Cocoa Chamber of Commerce 
$1,000—flashes a neon satellite 
around a painted globe. Motels, in 
spite of a resort atmosphere of swim- 
ming pools and _brilliant-colored 
Florida architecture, have names 
like Sea Missile, Vanguard and Star- 
light. There’s a Celestial Trailer 
Court, Missile Barbecue and even a 
Missile Taxi. 

On Highway No. 1, seven miles 
north of Cocoa, toward New Smyrna 
Beach and Daytona Beach, an enter- 
prising promoter has established 
the Cape Canaveral Museum. Well 
worth a visit, it features a replica of 
the “down-range”’ area which 
stretches from the Cape all the way 
to Ascension Island in the South At- 
lantic, a cutaway of a missile itself 
and hundreds of parts of recovered 
missiles, among many other inter- 


-esting exhibits. And, just to keep 


everybody in the right mood, the 
Greater Cocoa Chamber of Com- 
merce—its offices are in Cocoa—is- 
sues, free for the asking or writing, 
a Luna Colonization Card which 
registers you for space on the first 
U.S. flight to the moon. So far, some 
150,000 of them have been issued 
around the world—this world, that 
is, not outer space. 


Cocoa, which is the center of this 
boom-boom area, got started just 
after the Civil War as a supply cen- 
ter for migrating settlers who came 
in boats by way of the St. John’s or 
Indian rivers. They wanted to name 
the place Indian River City, but the 
Post Office authorities said that was 
too long for a name, so the settlers 
called it Cocoa in honor of a ship- 
ment of cocoa that arrived that day 
in 1882. The town slogged along 
until the railroad came in 1893. The 
first road came in 1923. 

With all this, it was just another 
small, struggling resort center until 
World War II. The Navy estab- 
lished an air station on the Atlantic 
sandspit across the river from Cocoa. 
After World War II, the Air Force 
took over the place, renamed it 
Patrick Air Force Base—after a 
former head of the Air Corps—and 
set itself up in business here to test 
missiles. Highway AIA, running 
from Cocoa Beach south to Mel- 
bourne Beach, runs right through 
the center of Patrick Air Force Base 
today. Patrick serves as the adminis- 
trative and scientific center for the 
Missile Test Site at the Cape, which 
is eleven miles to the north, on the 
Atlantic. 

Two wide rivers—Indian and Ba- 
nana—separate the mainland from 
this Cocoa Beach, Cape Canaveral, 
Patrick Air Force Base area. 

One of the boasts of this missile- 
conscious area is that the often daily 
firings haven't scared the fish away. 
This locale has long been one of 
Florida’s favorite fishing regions, 


for both fresh-water and salt-water | 


catches. Some of the largest salt-wa- 
ter trout in the world are found 
here. There are also sheepshead in 
abundance, and drum frequently 
run as high as 60 pounds or so. 

In the ocean—charter boats oper- 
ate out of Port Canaveral daily—red 
snapper run large in size and num- 
ber. Red and gray grouper, cobia, 
bonita, king mackeral, amberjack, 
several species of shark, and the 
beautiful silver king tarpon are all 
among prize catches off Cocoa 
Beach. And the beaches in the re- 
gion are among the best in Florida. 

But watching the missiles take off 
into space is the number one tourist 
attraction. It’s the greatest free 
show on earth. @ 
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RETIREMENT VILLAGE 


BY RICHARD WEINER 


F THE more than 11,000,000 
O vacationers who visit Florida 
annually, experts estimate 
that a full ten per cent are so en- 
tranced with the Sunshine State that 
they decide to settle. Whether con- 
sidered for work or viewed for those 
golden years of retirement, Florida’s 
long list of advantages-to-easy-living 
have captivated ever-increasing 
numbers of neighbors from the 
other 49 states. 

Typically, Florida’s “Twentieth 

“Century pioneers begin with a vaca- 
tion at some intensely tourist site 
such as Miami Beach, move in suc- 
ceeding years to exploring more out- 
lying areas and finally succumb to 
the logic of living where the living 
is easy, the sunshine year-round, the 
cool shade cast by cocopalms and no 
house more than a stone’s throw 
from beach or bay. 

Answering the need of housing 
for retirement-bound escapees from 
the industrial cities of the North are 
numerous casual new communities 
like Bayshore Gardens on Sarasota 
Bay, just off the Tamiami Trail near 
Bradenton and Sarasota on Flori- 
da’s West Coast. 
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Located in an area with a mean 
year-round temperature of 71.2 de- 
grees, Bayshore has more than 1,000 
homes and some 4,000 citizens, 
about half of them retired couples. 
They have emigrated from as far 
away as Maine, Washington and 
Alaska, drawn by the variety of at- 
tractions available only here. 

The first reason is Florida itself. 
More new residents, particularly re- 
tired people, now settle in Florida 
than in any other state. One factor 
is an extrapolation from that easy 
temperature mentioned above: an 
_aging person who abandons more 
rugged northern climates for a sun- 
ny and temperate zone may add 
years to his life. But another, and al- 
most equally important considera- 
tion is that housing and living costs 


in the South also are lower, so that _ 


new residents usually find that they 
are able to get along on less than in 
New England or the Middle At- 
lantic regions. Investigators have 
found that three of the five lowest 
budget cities in the United States 
are in the South. The Far West, with 
all its natural beauty, is often as ex- 
pensive to live in as the industrial 
East. 

With construction costs in Flori- 
da pegged at a pleasant 30 to 40 per 


In Florida's canal-cut Bayshore Gardens com- 
munity popular with retirees, residents can 
boat in their own backyard, top left, or catch 
sea fish, above, seated in garden chairs. 


cent lower than in most parts of the 
country, building your own home 
takes a smaller initial investment. 
Also, in Florida’s expanding econ- 
omy, home ownership is a handy 
hedge against inflation. Building 
costs are kept down by such simple 
expedients as lightweight roofs—a 
possibility unknown to those who 
must prepare for heavy snow loads— 
carports in place of inclosed garages 
and the elimination of unnecessary, 
cellar excavation. All these simpli- 
fications are made possible by the 
mild climate, as are savings on oper- 
ating costs, since fuel bills for heat- 
ing are minimal. 

There are, in addition, no state 
income taxes and property taxes are 
low since every homeowner is given 
a $5,000 Homestead exemption. 

Ideally, a new community any- 
where should follow Bayshore Gar- 
dens in answering “Yes!” to such 
questions as, are the homes already 
built? is the same company selling 
both the lot and house? are the 
streets paved? with gutters and 
curbs? and sewers and water systems 
complete? is the area high and dry, 
with proper storm drainage? are 
there complete nearby shopping fa- 
cilities? is there a beach? boat basin? 
recreation hall and other facilities? 
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ayshore's own boat basin, top left, receives 


»p right, while typical home, lower right, with 
jwn shaded by palms, has its own mooring. 


jecreation director and other pro- 
‘essional staff? 
| Once these general requirements 
jre established as satisfactory, a few 
jdditional criteria should be given 
jareful consideration if your pur- 
jose is a home for retirement. 
Design and Space Criteria: The 
omplete dwelling should be on one 
joor level. Non-slip floor surfaces 
nd proper illumination are an ab- 
lute must. Fully automatic central 
eating should be available where 
2quired. Ample closet, storage and 
‘ixtra bedroom space are practical 
jecessities. Don’t buy too much 
jmd. Extensive garden and lawn 
laintenance can take time, money 
‘od a great deal of physical energy. 
[ake sure that the house is designed 
wr convenience in every sense of the 
ord. 
Location Criteria: A retirement 
ome should be in a good neighbor- 
ood, free from blight and social de- 


ing facilities must be close at hand. 
Iso consider the social, recreation- 
, medical and church facilities 
yailable in the immediate area. 

Economic Criteria: Check as thor- 
aghly as possible into tax, main- 
mance and operation costs. If mort- 
ige payments or a trade-in on the 


‘ear-round use, as does bay-side picnic area, | 


Ly. Public transportation and shop- 


old house are necessary, investigate 
the government’s FHA mortgage in- 
surance program. 

There are, of course, a thousand 
details and factors of personal 
choice to consider—and satisfy!— 
when searching for a retirement 
home. But the testimony of millions 
is that somewhere in Florida, at a 
community such as Bayshore Gar- 
dens, you will find that combination 
of relaxed living and reasonable 
economy you're looking for. 

The Sarasota area has long been 
Florida’s cultural center in addition 
to sharing in the entire state’s over- 
whelmingly various opportunities 
for sport. The Ringling family, in 
consequence of making Sarasota the 
winter home for their circus, have 
settled on the area such extra attrac- 
tions as the Ringling Museum of 
Art on U.S. Route 41, the Tamiami 
Trail. This fabulous collection in- 
cludes huge, breathtaking canvases 
by Reubens and other paintings 
and sculpture from the Fourteenth 
through Eighteenth Centuries, 
housed on a beautifully landscaped 
estate on Sarasota Bay. Here also is 
the 200-year-old Asolo Theatre, 
which was transported in its entirety 
from-..Europe and reassembled for 
the presentation of opera, ballet, 


films, lectures and concerts. 

Sarasota boasts more artists per 
capita than any other Southern city. 
There are more than 20 art schools 
and associations catering to the pro- 
fessional artist as well as to ama- 
teurs. Additionally, four theatres 
present plays throughout the year, 
supplemented by concerts given by 
the West Coast Symphony and other 
local groups. There are also in the 
immediate vicinity such special at- 
tractions as the Circus Hall of Fame, 
where mementoes of great perform- 
ers of the past are supplemented 
with performances of top acts of to- 
day; Horns Cars of Yesterday, a col- 
lection of beautifully maintained 
antique autos of striking individ- 
uality. 

If you are planning to join that 
ten per cent of visitors who just 
can’t tear themselves away from 
Florida, you'll find all the attrac- 
tions mentioned above plus cook- 
outs in December and orange trees 
in your back yard on the Sunshine 
State’s breeze-swept, Gulf-facing 
West Coast—a perfect spot for 
youngsters who are growing up and 
youngsters who are growing old. # 
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Amelia is shown close-up above, starred on map of Florida 


Excellent fishing draws families to historic Fort Clinch beach! 
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Amelia's lighthouse rises 70 feet, has warned ships for 125 ye. 


MELIA Island, which includes Fernandina Beac 
probably has more colorful history packed aw 
in its five by thirteen miles than any other isla 

of comparable size in the United States. Tucked aw 
in Florida’s northeastermost corner, Fernandina Bea 
is washed by the waters of the Atlantic on the east a1 
Cumberland Sound to the north. The Amelia Riv 
is west and Nassau Sound is south of the island. 
Visitors crossing the bridged waters over state ro: 
AIA, also known as the Buccaneer Trail, immediate 
BY RALPH T. BURCH become enmeshed in an historical web that spins ba 
to the day French Admiral Jean Ribault made a lan 
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fall in May, 1562. From Ribault on, eight flags have 
flown over the island, making it an historical tennis 


e following order, flags of these governments hoisted 
andards over the spot: France, Spain, Great Britain, 
Spain, Patriots, Green Cross of Florida, Mexico, Spain, 
nited States, Confederate and again the U.S. 
Though it may seem that Spain had the edge in the 
ace for the real estate, history says that resentment 
‘against Spanish rule caused a group of citizens to or- 
‘ganize the Republic of Florida, hence the Patriot’s 
flag. To make matters worse for Spain, but a bit more 
‘colorful for history, Jean and Pierre Lafitte, swash- 
buckling pirates with infamous pasts, operated in this 
Vicinity and visited Fernandina at will. It was in 1734 
that General Oglethorpe visited the island and named 
it Amelia—in honor of the second daughter of King 
George Il. 
_ It wasn’t until 1951 that the original Fernandina and 
Fernandina Beach emerged and were incorporated. 
_ The history of the island is as much a part of the 
islander’ s way of life as towering white Amelia Island 
Lighthouse, which has cast its shadow over the site 
for 125 years. Standing 70 feet above sea level, the 
beacon still uses the original equipment. The series 
of ground lenses was first rotated by kerosene, but is 
now electrified. 
| Astone’s throw from the lighthouse is the centerpiece 
of these historical treats: Fort Clinch, a little more than 
100 years old which overlooks the waters of Cumber- 
le nd Sound and the Amelia River. Constructed in 1850, 
it was one of a chain of. forts along/the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. Named for General Duncan L. Clinch, who 
served with distinction in the Seminole and Mexican 
rs, the bastion was for a time occupied during the 
il War by Confederates. They beat a hasty retreat 
hen a combined Federal army-navy attack threatened 
the seaside fort. 
® Some 265,000 persons visited Fort Clinch’s 1,100-acre 
ipark in 1959~and an increase is expected this year. 
The entrance to the fort is within Fernandina Beach 
deity limits. Visitors arriving at this northernmost spot 
jin Florida see a well-preserved fortress. A renovating 
program by the state has restored the guard house 
jand headquarters building at the main entrance. A 
two-story building which was used as an officers’ quar- 
ters and storage house is now a well-stocked museum, 
filled with historical relics. A display of unusual marine, 
land and air wildlife and) flora is also on exhibition. 
wArmament showcased in the museum includes fire- 
e arms, swords and knives. 
When the bastion was in its prime, 74 gun mounts 
overlooked the waterway and pointed through large 


‘ball, bouncing from government to government. In - 


loopholes, through which Cumberland Sound is visible. 
‘The fort’s inner wall is pierced with tunnels, while the 


outer ring, eight feet thick, provides a broad esplanade. 
Access to the top of the broad outer wall is gained by 
wide gun ramps. 

To visitors in the Twentieth Century, Fernandina 
Beach offers all the facilities of a thriving small southern 
city. Its fine harbor is home for a prosperous shrimping 
fleet and its economy is further stabilized by two large 
pulp mills, plus a generous share of tourists who come 
each year to enjoy the superb seashore. There is a fine 
ball park which is the training headquarters for Wash- 
ington’s farm teams who come each spring for practice. 
A modern ferry crosses the St. Johns River to connect 
the Buccaneer Trail from Fernandina Beach with May- 
port and AlA south. The new recreation center offers 
the finest facilities for the youth of the community and 
is complete with auditorium, swimming pools, game 
rooms and playground equipment. 

The Fernandina Beach ocean pier offers “2,000 feet 
of fishing pleasure,” as it extends out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. You can hire a deep-sea yacht for an average of 
$75.00 a day and head for the Gulf Stream and some 
of the 600 species of fish that abound there. Or, if your 
finances don’t permit this extravagance, you can go 
out on a party fishing boat for as low as $3.00 a person 
for a half day. 

These party boats can really be fun. Take a group 
of about 40 landlubbers, put them aboard a fishing 
boat, add poles, bait and an occasional catch, then 
mix well in the rolling waves, and you get a prime 
salad of jollity. It’s a laugh a minute—if nobody gets 
too seasick. Of course, your fishing fun can be as in- 
expensive as a quarter's worth of bait and a drop-line 
for angling off the pier. 

Fernandina Beach’s Atlantic Avenue is the focal 
point of the island attractions. At its head are the 
popular sand-duned beaches and resort accommoda- 
tions. Cottages run $30.00 a week, motels about $9.00 
and $10.00 double—and there are a few $64.00-a-month 
apartments. 

Nearby Amelia River camping grounds offer picnic 
facilities and fireplaces which have become increasingly 
popular. During June of 1959, some 242 campers were 
counted in this area. 

A huge lead-lined ship’s propeller, retrieved from 
the south channel of Cumberland Sound, lies before 
the main entrance of the moated fort. Also found on 
Amelia Island were boiler and hull fragments. 

A simmering pot of history for visitors, Fernandina 
Beach and Amelia Island are now and then stirred with 
new finds—and their own discovery by delighted trav- 
elers. @ 
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Coastal Airways sightseeing plane swings 
over San Juan's Gold Coast, above, before 


turning toward other Puerto Rican attractions. OURIsTs to Puerto Rico now 


can do their sightseeing by air. 
Daily 45-minute flights oper- 
ated by Coastal Airways in San Juan 
take you on a 110-mile tour over 


BY ROSELLEN CALLAHAN Old San Juan and its many historic 
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sites dating from early Spanish 
lonial days, along the hotel-stud« 
Gold Coast, across great sugar C 
and coconut plantations, 0 
quaint fishing villages and into 
mountainous interior. The trij 
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lade in new Aerocommanders and 
C-18 Twinbeech planes, accommo- 
dating four to eight people, and 
leaves twice daily at 11:00 a.m. and 
00 p.m. from Isla Grande airport. 
The price is $8.00 per person, and 
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arrangements can be made for con- 
necting limousine service from your 
hotel to the airport. The plane 
rounds the tip of Old San Juan and 
you pass over El Morro fortress, 
which the pilot-guide tells you was 
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built by the Spanish in 1539 to pro- 
tect the city from the constant at- 
tacks by the English, French and the 
Dutch. When final defenses were 
strengthened in 1783 and combined 
with smaller fortifications of San 
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Cristobal and San Geronimo, which 
you also. pass over, it made San Juan 
impregnable. Within the walls of 
E] Morro you'll see a golf course 
with such unusual hazards as an- 
cient stone arches. and moats. 
Skirting the north shore of the 
island you pass the Gold Coast 
where most of San Juan’s famous 
hotels are located—the Caribe Hil- 
ton, La Concha, Condado Beach 
and La Rada—miles of coconut 
plantations and the photogenic, 
palm-fringed Luquillo Beach. 
Rounding the northeast coast you 
fly over the quiet fishing village of 
La Croabas, a mecca for anglers 
from all over the world who come 
to try for big billfish. Puerto Rican 
waters have yielded some 35 world 
record-catches, many of them made 
within half a mile off shore. 
Turning inland, you pass over E] 
Yunque mountain in the National 
Rain Forest. This is one forest 
where the ranger never has to worry 
about fire. As its name implies, it 
rains here on and off every day, 
averaging 180 inches of rainfall a 
year. The forest is a horticultural 
phenomenon. There are more than 
250 varieties of trees, including 
breadfruit, six-foot palms which are 
estimated to be 100 years old, ferns 
no larger than a child’s hand and 
on up in size to 30-foot tree ferns. 


Orchids grow in profusion on trees, 
rocks and logs, and parrots add 
flashes of color as they fly from tree 
to tree. 

In the surrounding valleys and 


foothills you'll see mile upon mile 


of sugar cane, and during the har- 
vest season the mountain roads are 
dotted with a trail of sugar trucks 
on the way to the mills. The flight 
continues over the inland city of 
Caguas, the vast Rio Grande de 
Loiza dam and remote mountain 
villages. As you approach the air- 
port you'll see the charming suburb 
of Rio Piedras. 

Once you’ve seen the countryside 
by air, you'll want to view it close 
up. You can take a half-day sight- 
seeing limousine tour to Luquillo 
Beach and the Rain Forest for $7.50 
per person. Or you can rent a car 
for as little as $6.00 a day, plus nine 
cents a mile, and spend the morning 
at Luquillo swimming and sunning, 
the afternoon sightseeing in the 
Rain Forest. There are daily trips to 
Las Croabas for sailing cruises to 
offshore islands where you can 
swim, snorkel and picnic. The trip, 
including transportation to and 
from your San Juan hotel, is $15.00 
per person. 

For an exciting island introduc- 
tion, though, a sky tour of Puerto 
Rico is ideal. @ 


Jutting prow of El Morro fortr 
falls astern as 45-minute flying + 
navigates for famed Luquillo Bea 


Palm-fringed Luquillo Beach 
can be air-viewed, then driven 
to in 40 min. from San Juan. 


Fishing villages passed during 
Puerto Rican overflight are be- 
coming top sportfishing meccas. 


Wet, mountainous interior blooms 
with rare horticultural specimens. 
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From flying fish fleet that | 
catches isle's chief delicacy, |. 
left, to foam-surfed Cranes 
Beach, right, Britain's Bar- 
bados abounds in attraction. 
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NLY 21 miles long and four- 
teen miles wide, Barbados, 
lying off the northeast coast 

of South America and the most 
easterly of the Lesser Antilles, is a 
haven for the harried, a place to re- 
lax on some of the world’s most 
beautiful beaches. And when it’s 
time for a dip, bathers have a choice 
of the big combers which tumble in 
along the island’s east coast or the 

_ gentle swells on the west shore. 

_ There are no seasonal extremes, 

_ the average January temperature 
_ being 78° and, in July, 80°. Rain is 
infrequent, ranging from two inches 
in January to five inches in July. In 

_ the path of the cooling trade winds, 

_ which keep hot weather discomfort 

to a minimum, Barbados also boasts 

limitless quantities of the purest 
drinking water—drawn from under- 

_ ground reservoirs—in the Carib- 
bean. 

a 
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The island has long been known 
as Little England, as much for its 
geographical resemblance to the 
mother country as for the customs 
of the islanders. There are small 
highlands in the northern section, 
the east coast is rimmed with high 
cliffs, and plains stretch inland from 
the south and west coasts. 

After a few wonderful days of do- 
ing absolutely nothing, most vaca- 
tionists begin to sample the broad 
range of outdoor sports and activi- 
ties available. Fishing is excellent 
throughout the year, and sailboats 
may be rented—complete with skip- 
per and tackle—for $20.00 U. S. per 
day or $12.00 U. S. for a half-day. 
The fee for motorboats is somewhat 
higher. 

The clear, blue-green waters sur- 
rounding Barbados make skin-div- 
ing and water-skiing ideal. For golf- 
ers, there is a nine-hole course at the 


Rockley Golf and Country Club, 
where all visitors may obtain mem- 
bership. Green fees are $1.50 U. S. 
per day, and a caddy gets 50 cents 
for a nine-hole round. Unless you 
are permanently wedded to a partic- 
ular set of clubs, don’t bother to 
bring them as they can be rented 
locally. Some hotels have tennis 
courts, and various clubs offer grass- 
surface play by arrangement with 
the hotel manager, if such is your 
preference. 

Visitors have a choice of luxury, 
first-class or guest-house accommo- 
dations either on or across the street 
from palm-fringed beaches. Most of 
the luxury hotels stand along the 
St. James coast on the west side of 
the island, where guests rally be- 
tween lazy hours on the sand for 
dips in the lovely lake-calm Carib- 
bean. 

Hotels in the Hastings-Worthing 
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area, only a few miles from Bridge- 
town, the capital, have April to mid- 
December rates from $6.00 to $16.00 
U.S. per day per person, including 
three meals and excellent service. 
Guests spend relaxed days sunning 
on beaches just a few steps from 
their rooms, or they make the short 
trip into Bridgetown for some 
browsing and shopping at the fa- 
mous Broad Street stores. 

There are sightseeing opportuni- 
ties galore, even though the island 
is less than 166 square miles in area. 
A circle tour with chauffeur-guide 
covers the principal points of inter- 
est and costs about $10.00 U. S. 
There are visits to Bathsheba, home 
port of the famous flying fish fleet; 
Chalky Mount, site of the local pot- 
tery industry; Hackleton’s Cliff, 
which offers a commanding view of 
Barbados’ breathtaking coastline; 
and historic Sam Lord’s Castle. 
‘Tours also pass through the colorful 
villages scattered about the island. 

Barbados is a shopper's para- 
dise for those who lean toward 
British imports. Cashmeres, Shet- 
lands, tweeds, Liberty scarves and 
doeskin gloves are among the goods 
that can give any traveler European 
elegance at about half Stateside 
prices. Small shops tucked into by- 
ways contain a wide variety of im- 
ports as well as local merchandise 
such as rum, baskets, straw hats and 
tortoise-shell work. Pleasant hours 
may also be whiled away in the 
local vegetable market, with its col- 


orful trays of mangos, papayas and 


breadfruit. And it’s almost certain 
that visitors will want to rest for a 
moment on the balcony of God- 
dard’s store above Broad Street, sip- 
ping a cool drink and deciding on 
further purchases. 

The rhythm of tropical night life 
beats quickly on Barbados, keeping 
pace with the increasing number of 
Americans who visit the Caribbean 
resort island each year. In the old 
established hotel districts of Hast- 
ings, Rockley and St. Lawrence is 
the greatest frequency and variety 
of entertainment. Visitors can enjoy 
intimate dining and dancing, moon- 
light cruises and the typical forms 
of Caribbean gaiety such as calypso 
tunes and limbo dances. 
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Club Morgan flashes as the is- 
land’s leading night spot. On spa- 
cious grounds, the club is surround- 
ed by a garden and patio featuring a 
wide variety of tropical plants and 
full-grown flowering trees. An inno- 
vation is the “kitchen garden,” 
where tomatoes, lettuce and other 
vegetables are raised for use in the 
salads served at the Morgan. Beds 
of gladioli and other flowers provide 
handy table decorations. 

Moonlight’ dancing under the 


palms is popular on Barbados, with _ 


some of the favorite outdoor beach- 
front dance floors at Hotel Royal, 
the Bonnie Dundee and the South 
Winds. A rooftop dance floor over- 
looking the Caribbean will be 
opened in December at the new Car- 
ibee Hotel. Even cruise-ship passen- 
gers visiting overnight at Bridge- 
town, the island’s port and capital, 
can be assured of night club fun as 
there are facilities for at least 300 
couples in the Hastings, Rockley 
and St. Lawrence districts. The Ma- 
rine Hotel’s ballroom can accommo- 
date an additional 300 couples com- 
fortably. 

About a mile from Bridgetown, 
the Barbados Aquatic Club presents 
entertainment programs featuring 
limbo displays, steel-band music and 
calypso singing. The club’s dance 
floor, which can accommodate 200 
couples, is on a beachfront pier. 

The Calypso Tavern, less than 
three miles from Bridgetown has 
special appeal tor the younger set. A 
top feature is Martin Sealy’s Latin 
American Band, members of which 
are attired in sombreros and scarlet 
satin skirts with frilled sleeves. The 


decor is on the nautical side. Soft 


pink lights are concealed in conch 
shells. 

Along the St. James coast, the 
Coral Reef and Le Bistro provide 
beachside floor shows and dancing, 
while the Colony Club offers excel- 
lent beach barbecues and an out- 
door dance floor with ballroom and 
steel-band music. 

Eastery House, on the St. Peter 
Coast, provides dancing in a sophis- 
ticated setting, generally to the back- 
ground of the island’s top bands. 
Smaller hotels, such as the St. Law- 
rence, with its Fish and Chippers 
Steel Band, feature’ entertainment 
for visitors who wish to avoid 
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crowds. The Bird and Bottle, at the | 
Marine Hotel, provides an outdoor 
dance floor in a cozy setting. 

Barbados is gaining rapidly in| 
favor with boating buffs as a base 
for inter-island trips through the) 
Caribbean, At either the Royal Bar- 
bados Yacht Club or the Barbados 
Cruising Club you may rent a din- 
ghy for $30.00 per day, that will ac-' 
commodate as many as six persons. 

Among the Barbados-based yachts | 
for hire is the luxurious Carlotta, 
which accommodates ten. Although | 
you can charter her for private use 
at $2,000 for two weeks, she leaves 
each tenth of the month on a voyage 
to Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vin- | 
cent, St. Lucia, Martinique and re- 
turn with a $45.00 daily rate, and. 
you may board for just a day or for 
the entire trip. The air-conditioned | 
vessel carries dinghies, with compe- 
tent seamen always ready to take: 
passengers ashore for swimming, 
snorkeling or picnics. | 

The 62-foot passenger- -schooner. 
Ecstasy accommodates five vacation-. 
ists and may be chartered for $120 
weekly. For cruises around the is- 
land, the 48-foot auxiliary gaff ketch 
Morna, accommodating four per- 
sons, can be hired for $39.00 er or 
$300 weekly. 

Barbados also is the center of the 
West Indian Schooner Pool Associa- 
tion. Cargo-carrying schooners and 
motor vessels sail frequently for 
neighboring islands, with one-way 
passage to St. Lucia, for example, as 
low as $6.00. These inter-island’ 
schooners are not designed for flossy 
travel and are usually patronized by 
the more adventurous. Arrange- 
ments for passage can be made only 
after arrival at Barbados, as sailing 
dates are determined by the loading 
and discharging of cargo. 

Recent inauguration of non-stop 
prop-jet service from New York by 
British West Indian Airways en- 
ables visitors to reach Barbados in 
six hours and 45 minutes, roundtrip 
rates being $248 on a 30-day excur- 
sion basis, $270 tourist class with no 
time limit, and $372.60 for first class. 

Whether chosen as an outpost for 
Caribbean cruising, a resort for 
morning-to-midnight romping or as 
a haven for idle contentment, you'll 
need to search diligently for a base 
that betters Barbados. @ 
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ANDLUBBERS are fast becoming avid en- 
thusiasts for underwater explora- 
a tion among the coral gardens of the 
r Caribbean. Within the past year, the in- 
creasing popularity of this new-dimen- 
ws sional sightseeing has brought a spurt of 
- facilities for skin-diving, snorkeling and 
2 spear-fishing throughout the area. Pro- 
i fessional divers have long considered the 

Caribbean their bailiwick but now nu- 
merous others, amateurs for the most 
part, are finding that some of Mike Nel- 


son’s TV antics in Sea Hunt are not 
beyond their scope. As most snorkel- 
ing and spear-fishing is done in 
waters less than eight feet in depth, 
you need not even swim to observe 
beautiful coral formations in three 
or four feet of water, while a variety 
of fish are speared in shallow areas. 

A magnificent snorkeling trail has 
been laid out recently in the waters 
of the Virgin Islands National Park 
at Trunk Bay in St. John. Here 


swimmers are guided by a series of 
surface buoys and underwater labels 
marking multi-colored sponges, sea 
fans and coral formations. The 
neighboring U. S. Virgin Islands of 
St. Croix and St. Thomas have long 
been favorite headquarters for 
snorkeling fans, and a silent tribute 
to the clarity of the water and the 
growing number of potential cus- 
tomers is the underwater sign en- 
countered by startled divers that 


urges them to try Russ and Larry’s 
popular Neptune Restaurant in St. 
Thomas! 

Virgin Islands Pleasure Boats, 
Inc., provides a variety of boats and 
charters in St. Thomas. It also con- 
ducts a spear-fishing and snorkeling 
school, where beginners from seven 
to 70 are taught how to enjoy the 
wonders of the underwater world. 
Fee is about $6.00, aqualung extra. 
Yacht Haven, as well as most hotels, 
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Skin-diver (below) discovers new sphere for 
sightseeing as he floats through clear waters 
off Bonaire in Netherlands West Indies on 
underwater exploration. 


furnishes full diving equipment. 
Another new diving school has 
sprung up in Barbados, conducted 


_ by Leslie Wotton, who also guides 


more advanced students beyond the 


- pink, purple-blue coral swirling 


with rainbow-hued fish to interest- 

ing exploration of shipwrecked gal- 
leons in the area. 

Many visitors to Puerto Rico are 

_ thrilled by their first try at SCUBA 

(Self Contained Underwater 


No matter how rustic, glass-bottom boat (top left, 
opposite page) appeals to many visitors in Jamaica 
while others (right), like native-taught spear-fishing. 


Breathing Apparatus) and are en- 
joying lung diving for a moderate 
fee at Bill Woodward’s Los ‘Tres 
Caballeros del Mar at the little fish- 
ing port of Fajardo—one hour from 
San Juan. He provides all gear, and 
afterwards it is fun to go water- 
skiing for $10.00 an hour. Water 
Activities, Inc., a new service in the 
San Juan Intercontinental Hotel, 
also has underwater sports equip- 
ment and motorboat tours. 
Highlighting the sport in the 
charming Dutch islands will be the 
Netherlands Antilles International 
Spear Fishing and Trolling Tourna- 
ment, held this year from Novem- 
ber 4-5 in Curacao. Official teams 
from eighteen countries, including 
the U. S., Caribbean, Central and 
South America, will compete for the 
trophy. Unofficial teams of three 
persons each may participate for 
daily prizes. Special hotel rates will 


be in effect and a $10.00 registra- 
tion fee is required. Write the 
Curacao Tourist Bur., Plaza Piar, 
Willemstad, Curacao, N. A. for en- 
try blanks. 

Trinidad and Tobago are also 
paradises for skin-diving and spear- 
fishing. Members of the Spear Fish- 
ing Association, 2 Newbold Street, 
St. Clair, Trinidad, go fishing for 
lobsters, grouper, etc., around Gas- 
paree off Trinidad. A number of 
places arrange for boats, guides and 
aqualungs, with average prices for 
snorkels being $1.95, goggles $2.10, 
fins $3.75 and spear-guns $12.00 up. 
Wm. Fogarty, Ltd., and Gordon, 
Grant & Co., Ltd., on Marine 
Square, Port of Spain, carry these 
items. 

In Tobago, breath-taking coral 
scenery awaits the visitor to famous 
Buccoo Reef. Commander Jack 
Crook and others rent equipment, 
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launches and fishing cruisers. A lo- 
cal guide, Cecil Anthony, supplies 
equipment, goggles, etc. You may 
buy aqualungs at Sports & Games, 
Ltd., in Scarborough (Branch: 27 
Henry St., Port of Spain) . The Ar- 
nos Vale Hotel has all skin-diving 
equipment with sailboat and launch 
available for guests. However, 
grouper and reef fish have been 
speared right off the beach at Arnos 
Vale and the Crown Point Hotel 
area. 

The Grenadines, stretching from 
St. Vincent to Grenada, are beauti- 
ful with miles of reefs and an abund- 
ance of fish. Another sport here, as 
in St. Lucia, is lobstering, where two 
or three may be found in one hole. 
The trick is to keep all but one, re- 
leasing him to lead you to the next 
hole, where again you find three 
more—on and on to a delicious lob- 
ster cookout on a palm fringed 
beach. 

A not-to-be-missed multi-colored 
spectacular is the panorama of coral 
gardens at Sand Cay in Haiti, ex- 
tolled by Lucius Beebe and others. 
Here, from a glass-bottomed boat or 
by leaning over a native-towed in- 
nertube, using mask and snorkel, 
you can watch and hand-feed dart- 
ing fish of such distinctive coloring 
they have never been properly 
caught by either Kodachrome or 
canvas. The trip, three hours from 
the International Casino Pier in 
Port-au-Prince, costs $5.00. 

Submarine parks, rich in plant 
and animal life, also abound in Ja- 
maica, both at Montego Bay and 
Ocho Rios. At the latter, exploring 
the caves and fabulous underground 
lake at Runaway Caves is popular. 

A breathless activity throughout 
the Caribbean is the suspense-filled 
sport of fishing from a glass-bottom 
boat, watching and betting on 
whether or not your “prey” decides 
to nibble. 

As facilities for these popular 
sports have increased and it is no 
longer necessary to lug heavy equip- 
ment, more and more enthusiasts 
_are going in groups to the easily 
accessible Caribbean—where sight- 
seeing underwater offers as many 
colorful attractions as the renowned 
surface scenery of the area. 
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SIDE-TRIP TREATS: OFF-BEAT ISLES 


T TAKES close scanning of a Caribbean map to find the tiny 
island of Barbuda. Yet this 62-square-mile fishing and hunting 
heaven lies just 40 miles north of Antigua, a British island 

easily reached by Pan American Airways from New York or Miami. 
Codrington Village (population 1,147), the only settlement on 
Barbuda, now has a paved airstrip right at its front door, and is 
served regularly by-inter-island airline from Antigua. Back in 
1691, Barbuda was used to breed slaves by Sir Christopher Codring- 
ton, governor general of the string of British islands south of 
Puerto Rico, and owner of huge sugar plantations in Antigua. Now 
it’s becoming one of the popular side trips from Antigua. For one 
thing, fishing is excellent. 

Other nearby islands to Antigua include Montserrat and Nevis, 
reached by short air trips. Without being strenuous, these one-day, 
all-expense excursions are a pleasant variation in Antigua’s serene 
pastimes of swimming, sailing and fishing, combining just enough 
sightseeing with sun-and-sea fun. The tours leave at 8:30 a.m. and 
return the excursionist to Antigua around 5:30 p.m. 

In Montserrat, tourists find the islanders speak English with an 
Irish brogue. The island was setthed by Irishmen sent over by 
Oliver Cromwell. After dawdling: around Plymeuth, the only 
town, and freshening up at Woodlands, a typical planter’s estate. 
visitors tour mountainous Montserrat by car, stopping at Soldiers’ 
Gut, which 200 years ago ran red with the blood of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen battling for the island. At Car’s Bay a picnic lunch 
is served. 

The tour to Nevis is scheduled on Saturdays and Mondays. Ar- 
riving on the island where Alexander Hamilton was born, visitors 
are driven to Beachlands Guest House, a coconut plantation that - 
caters to a handful of guests and has its own private beach. After 
coffee or tea at Beachlands, there’s a three-hour tour of the island. 
One of the first stops is at Fig Tree Church where on March 11, 
1787, young Horatio Nelson, then in charge of the base at English 
Harbor on Antigua, married 22-year-old Frances Nisbet, who was, 
given in marriage by his close friend, Prince William Henry, later 
King William IV of England. Then comes Bath House, with 


_springs that made it a fashionable health resort in the Eighteenth 


Century, and the house where Alexander Hamilton was born in 
Charlestown, Nevis’ red-roofed, village-like capital. After lunch 
and an hour or so of swimming and snorkeling, tourists return 
to Antigua. 

There’s also a three-day air tour from Antigua to Nevis and St. 
Kitts. The first day is spent sightseeing and swimming on Nevis. 
The second day is devoted to spear-fishing at Newcastle Bay. 
Early on the morning of the third day, excursionists take off for the 
five-minute flight to St. Kitts. The return trip to Nevis, where 
travelers catch the inter-island plane back to Antigua, is made that 
afternoon by boat—a one-and-a-half-hour cruise through sheltered 
waters. @ 
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BY B. de HOLGUIN 


UN A RADIANT azure sea, bathed in 
)) perennial sunshine, Martinique 

awaits you like a gigantic gar- 
den where all troubles, and pains 
melt away as you relax with your 
eyes on heaven. On this island of 
_hills-and streams, you will find your- 


_ self in a Department of France set 
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Fort-de-France, Martinique's capital, dates from 1674, has colorful, noisy native market. 


in the Lesser Antilles, amongst a 
panorama of tropical vegetation 
and with an Afro-Caribbean cul- 
ture. The contrasts create opportu- 
nities for vacationers. 

On holidays, the Martiniquaises 
go about wearing their traditional 
costumes. For women, these con- 


sist of a Madras turban, full silk 
skirts over heavily embroidered cot- 
ton petticoats, and many clumps of 
heavy gold jewelry. They dance 
their beguine, a voluptuous rhythm 
which releases their passions and in- 
stincts by permitting them to dem- 
onstrate their personalities in full 
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measure. On Ash Wednesday, Car- 
nival time is in full swing here, al- 
though in all other countries this is 
the date set for the beginning of 
mourning. But in Martinique, this 
is when the crowds of holidaymak- 
ers are at their climax, surging 
through the streets in fancy dress, 
indulging in moppet mischief and 
adult naughtiness. Contrasted with 
this wild gaiety is the gracious quiet 
of the pineapple plantations, the 
beauty and solemnity of the island's 
seventeenth-century churches, the 
placid cruising of the Creoles’ 
square-sailed fishing boats. 

Take a walk through the shop- 
ping district in Fort-de-France to 
revel in all the bargains to be found 
there straight from Paris, and en- 
joy a further lucrative contrast, for 
shopping in Martinique is not re- 
stricted to French exports, such as 
perfume and wines, crystalware and 
clothing. There is the excellent 
island rum, which will cause many 
appreciative comments when served 
back home according to a Marti- 
nique recipe. Dolls, dressed in the 
island costume, wearing the Madras 
turban on their heads, will bring 
forth many happy smiles from State- 
side children who receive them as 
presents. Local pottery, leather 
goods, ceramics, and tortoise-shell 
articles are further items for your 
gift list. Paintings by island artists 
are another big attraction, and 
jewelry is also much in demand, par- 
ticularly the gold necklaces. Last of 
all, but perhaps the most interest- 
ing, are the island antiques such as 
“old maps and chests. 

To reach Martinique, you may 
fly on planes of Air France, Pan 
American World Airways or British 
West Indian Airlines. You may also 
call at the island via transatlantic 
liners aboard the French Line’s 
ships. 

Plans are in force to bring several 
large, modernistic hotels to Marti- 
nique, but for the time being you 
must content yourself with The 
Lido that offers bungalows on a 
small beach for $10.00-$15.00 per 
day with full board, or L’Impera- 
trice, on a plaza in the center of 
town, charging $11.00-$16.00 per 
day American Plan, with air-condi: 
tioned rooms. There are also The 
Berkely, about two miles outside 
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of Fort-de-France, charging $9.00- 
$15.00, and Vieux Moulin, which ~ 


is situated on a hill above the bay, 
charging $10.00-$11.00 per day. — 

In the Trois Ilets district, near 
where Napoleon’s Josephine was 
born, there is a charming small inn 
called L’Auberge de L’Anse Mitan 
that charges $8.00 per day for a 
room, and also offers a delightful 
beach. 

One of the outstanding attrac- 
tions of Martinique is the opportu- 
nity offered for skin-diving and un- 
der-sea_spearfishing. These sports 
are highly developed here, where 
the many varied sea creatures pro- 
vide a constant magnet. 

Martinique has a rich history. 
Christopher Columbus discovered 
it in 1493, whereafter it became a 
site for constant battles between 
the Spanish, English, Dutch and 
French. Later, pirates settled along 
its coasts, hiding in the sheltered 
harbors. They brought the buc- 
caneers’ way of life to the little fish- 
ing hamlets, in which they found 
some survivors of the Arawak and 
Carib Indian races who continued 
to fish there as had their ancestors. 
Then planters came from France, 
importing Asian and African work- 
ers. The Asians brought their 
Hindu faith with them, the Africans 
brought voodoo, which explains the 
vestiges of these beliefs that remain 
strong on the island today. 

In this, century, the island has ex- 
perienced several decisive events. 
For instance, the capital moved 
from Saint Pierre to Fort-de-France 
after a volcano erupted and de- 
stroyed the former in 1902. After 
World War II, Martinique was in- 
‘cluded as a Department of France, 
somewhat in the fashion that 
Hawaii has achieved statehood in 
the U.S. As a result of this political 
benefit, Martinique is becoming the 
center of industry in the Lesser 
Antilles, aided by its exports of rum, 
sugar, bananas and pineapples. 

Fort-de-France, founded in 1674, 
is situated on a superb harbor that 
once protected caravelles in the old 
days and which provides a pictur- 
esque home-for yachts today. The 
town square, formerly a military 
parade ground, gives additional col- 
or with its restaurants and shops 
and park. There is a splendid cathe- 
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-dral, built on the ruins of an ancien 


church, and there is an old for 
with a seventeenth-century armory. 
Within the fort is a museum that has 
collections of West Indian lore in: 
cluding antiques, exhibits of local 
fauna and a zoo filled with tropical 
animals. 

One of the most outstanding 
sights of the city is the native market 
at the intersection of Blenac and 
A. Siger. Come here to these streets 
in the early morning, when the hill 
farmers arrive in their ox-drawn 
wagons, and watch them unload 
their produce. Then line up with 
the customers and observe the 
crowd, because here the people are 
most likely to exhibit the islanders 
taste for cheerful antics and. gaiety. 

Another attraction is the fishing 
dock and the banks of Rivere 
Madame. Here the dugout canoes 
arrive, loaded with every conceiva 
ble specimen of tropical catch. Iri 
descent fish and eels share the canoes 
with octopus and lobster. 

Save some time for a visit to the 
Yacht Club on the Carenage Basin 
You will see some island beautie: 
here, the daughters of the uppe1 
classes. Try to hire a boat and gc 
out into the harbor for a day of lazy. 
ing on the balmy sea. 

For students of pre-Columbian 
culture, there is a fascinating muse 
um at the Seminary College on the 
Bellevue route. Here you may ex 


Martinique by moonlight surpasses mid-day 
attractions of sport, shopping, sightseeing. 
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amine stone axes, pottery and shell 
rt made by the Arawaks and Caribs 
who were the island’s first settlers. 
Fort Desaix may be visited by 
| special permission. It is a group of 
ighteenth-and-nineteenth-century 
fortifications outside the suburbs of 
Fort-de-France. It has a nostalgic at- 
‘mosphere recalling the days of at- 
_ tacking buccaneers and gallant de- 
fending officers who will appear in 
_ their pirate outfits or royal uniforms 
with a little help from your imagina- 
ion. oie Sao 
‘Martinique is renowned for the 
ariety of sidetrips offered from 
the capital. The whole island is 
‘crammed with historical lore and 
tropic scenery that entices visitors 
to hire cars and explore every last 
nook and corner. 
_ For a start, take the Schoelcher 
route. Visit Fort Lahaye, a charming 
| village of fishermen, with primitive 
_ native huts, canoes, and nets hung 
| on bamboo poles to dry in the sun. 
| Continue on to Case Pilote, where 
_ you may wish to photograph the 
seventeenth-century church. Farther 
along, you come to Carbet, where 
Columbus is supposed to have land- 
ed, according to tradition. Here 
there is another very old church that 
boasts magnificent paneling, a curi- 
ous Spanish tomb, ruins, and a view 
of the local beach that is studded 
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At Fort-de-France yacht club, boats can be rented for sailing parties. 


with palm trees. From here, you go 
on to Saint Pierre, the island’s 
former capital. It was once the 
largest port in the West Indies, and 
one of the most beautiful. Its harbor 
lay below a towering volcano that 
provided splendor in the scenery, 
but on May 8, 1902, the volcano 
erupted and sent a cloud of burning 
ash to destroy the town and its 
30,000 people. Nowadays it offers 
fascinating exploration for tourists 
who wish to climb over the ruins of 
forts and monasteries. 

From Saint Pierre there are sev- 
eral tours available. Go to Precheur 
to see the river of volcanic ash, Carib 
tombs and an approach to the vol- 
cano. Another town exuding charm, 
not far from this point, is Morne 
Rouge. This is a summer resort, 
based around the Hotel Vieux 
Chalet. You may stay overnight if 
you like, then visit a local pilgrim’s 
shrine, Our Lady of Deliverance, or 
organize a half-day expedition to 


~ Mount Pelee, the volcano. 


Other excursions offer trips to 
plantations and distilleries where 
you will see the fields of sugar cane 
and the neat rows of pineapples. 
Some of the old plantation houses 
offer superlative subjects for pho- 
tography, and they are full of ro- 
mantic memories of the days of co- 
lonial greatness and dignity. The 


For frequent holidays, Martinique belles don traditional costumes. 


most interesting of these is to be 
found in Fond Saint Jacques, where 
Labat exploited a fabulous sugar 
industry in the Eighteenth Century. 

At Trinice, visit the colonial 
church, then refresh yourself with 
a meal at the Vieux Manoir restau- 
rant where you will also enjoy its 
excellent view of an old fort plus 
the bay below. 

Trois Ilets, the town where Em- 
press Josephine was born, is one of 
the most magnetic spots on the 
island. Here you find yourself im- 
mersed in eighteenth-century lore, 
surrounded by mementos of Jo- 
sephine’s colonial life. From the 
gracious gardens, the magnificent 
homes, the church, and the charm- 
ing square, you catch a glimpse of 
the stately life that colonials led 
here and that produced a creole 
woman who could enamour Na- 
poleon, marry him, and become 
Empress of France. 

To crown your visits of island es- 
tates, go to the Dubac Castle, out- 


— side of Anse L’Etang. Here there is 


a beach with an 1800 battery, lead- 
ing to the castle with its slave dun- 
geons, old mill and ruins. 

Between the moods of merriment 
and the serenity of the scenery, 
you'll want to tear up the calendar— 
and possibly your return ticket— 
when you visit Martinique. # 
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ARIBBEAN 


N DAYDREAMS, the theme that oc. 
curs most frequently to the 
greatest number of people is 

the lonely palm-fringed island, 
bathed in sunshine and warm blue 
water. Air travel, which brings the 
remote places into easy reach, makes 
them at the same time too popular. 
It gets harder and harder to discov- - 
er the undiscovered. Nevertheless, 
one refuge combining proximity 
and obscurity is Guanaja, one of the 
lovely Islas de la Bahia which lie i in’ 
the Caribbean 30 miles off the north 
coast of Honduras. 

Half an hour after the plane’ 
leaves the mainland, the Islas de la 
Bahia can be spotted. First viewed 
are the little ones—Barbarat, Hel- 
ena and Morat—then Utila and 
the largest of the group, Roatan. 
The plane banks and circles lower, 
and the verdant hills of Guanaja 
appear through the window. The 
island is oblong, nine miles long and 
half as wide, deeply notched with 
sapphire bays and spattered with — 
minute cays. On the smallest cay in 
the widest bay is the town of Gua- 
naja, situated to take full advantage 
of the protective barrier reef at the 
mouth of the bay and to avoid the 
flies that infested the main island at 
the time of settlement. 

The pilot, a trampoline expert, 
sets the plane down on the most in- 
formal landing strip made by man, 
and the passenger, feeling like a 
latter-day Columbus, steps out. 

You are in the jungle and no mis- _ 
take. The hills a few yards away are 


Boardwalked town of Guanaja, above, sits 
on tiny cay in bay of main island, whose 
beaches, Mayan ruins can be reached via 
shuttle service offered by little launch, left. 
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red with lush vegetation. Or- 
s and pineapple-shaped bro- 
meliads grow along the branches, 
parrots chatter in the distance, and 
the palms droop with coconuts. The 
airport limousine, tailgate down 
and siderails off, is standing ready 
. to be loaded. Wait until the baggage 
“Is on before you board. Your own 
‘suitcase is apt to be the best thing 
to sit on. 
| Once the truck is full, twenty 
‘more people climb on and you are 
off in a cloud of coconuts and ex- 
'citement. The truck bumps along a 
| sandy road toward the end of the 
island, past graceful coconut groves, 
orderly pineapple patches and deep 
caves. A sheep emerges, not men- 
| tioning any other tenants. The half- 
hour ride ends at the shore where a 
sturdy boat waits with its captain, 
who is also the Sahsah Airline agent 
for the island, and operator of the 
‘radio transmitter, its only link with 
the Honduran mainland. 
_ You glimpse the town of Guanaja 
first as a clump of palm trees bend- 
Ing in the wind. As you draw closer 
you see long-legged houses knee- 
deep in the water, boats of all sizes 
drawn up to piers and huge mounds 
of conch shells. You step off and 
walk a few steps to your lodging. 
There is no Guanaja Hilton, nor 
any other hotel, inn or motel. You 
stay in a boarding house run by one 
‘of the island ladies whose ample 
homes can accommodate paying 


| 
| 


aving dropped your baggage, 


guests when the occasion. demands.. 


which need be nothing more than 
beach clothes and whatever sports 
equipment interest you, go out to 
have a look. 

You will not be the first tourist to 
do so by a long shot. Columbus has 
that distinction, having found the 
Bay Islands, as the bilingual in- 
habitants call them, on his fourth 
voyage to the New World in 1502, 
and claimed them for Spain. His 
claim was undisputed for more than 
a 100 years, then the English buc- 
caneers realized that an ideal base 
of operations lay in the maze of hid- 
den bays and tricky channels with 
nearby supplies of fresh food and 
water. They capitalized at once on 
their find, which they named 
Bonaca, and preyed on the com- 
merce between Spain, Guatemala 
and Honduras until they were 
finally exterminated by an expedi- 
tion from Havana in 1650. For the 
next two centuries, Spain and Eng- 
land bickered and treatied over the 
islands like children over a cookie, 
each wishing only to keep it from 
the other. Honduras finally won 
title to the islands, but those who 
actually took permanent possession 
in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century were emigrants from the 
Cayman Islands and Jamaica. Now- 
adays the only remnants of the 
pirates are pleasant rumors about 
Henry Morgan’s buried treasures, 
and no record of the long wrangle 
between the two countries shows in 
a census which lists such names as 
Waldemar Cooper, Spurgeon Phil- 
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lips, Darrell Stewart, Crosby Ebanks 
and Sandy Kirkconnell. Not a 
Spaniard in the crowd. 

The scenery has not changed 
much since Columbus’ day, but the 
transportation is considerably im- 
proved. Tegucigalpa, the pastel 
capital of Honduras, is easily 
reached by either Pan-American or 
‘Taca, and once there you can make 
arrangements through a local travel 
bureau for your stay on Guanaja. 
The island is reached by Sahsah, 
the Honduran national airline, and 
a plane leaves La Ceiba three times 
a week. Roundtrip fare runs about 
$16.00 from La Ceiba to Guanaja. 
A bonus attraction on the short 
flight to La Ceiba is a stop at Copan, 
one of the ancient Maya cities. Plane 
reservations can be made in the 
United States but it would be much 
easier to let the Sahsah agent in 
Tegucigalpa handle your accommo- 
dations on the island. 

The tiny town of Guanaja is cir- 
cular, about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and heavily populated. 
Originally there were two small cays 
united by a bridge which doubled 
in stone as a street. People built on 
the cays, and when the population 
exceeded the acreage they put their 
houses on stilts out in the water. 
Some streets are sandy paths, some 
are boardwalks with water under- 
neath. At low tide you see the foun- 
dations of crushed coral and stone, 
but at high tide you have the im- 
pression that the real estate of 
Guanaja is built on faith. 


Jungle and Beaches Abound on Quanaja, One of the Islas de la Bahia 


Off Honduras’ Coast, Where Tourists Are More Rare than a Rainy Day 
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HE 135-foot luxury schooner, Te Vega, after a year and a half 

in Hawaiian and Tahitian waters, is now available for char- 

ter hire in the Caribbean. In addition, ten-day and fourteen- 
day package cruises from Trinidad to Antigua are scheduled, visit- 
ing Guadeloupe, The Saintes, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, the Grenadines and Granada. 

Last fall, the ship received a complete overhaul in Amsterdam, 
and more than $100,000 was spent on improvements. A new out- 
board launch, sailing dinghy and fishing boat were added and the 
inboard whaleboat given a new motor. The Te Vega has a new 
200-horsepower marine diesel engine and a complete electrical 
system. In drydock, she was sandblasted, repainted and given new 
bulkheads, chain lockers and tanks. The ship also has a new set of 
sails, necessary extra jibs, topmasts and topsails. 

Under charter of the V. E. Nicholson & Sons Co., the Te Vega 
will be available in season, at approximately $4,000 per week on 
a two-week arrangement, or less on a longer voyage. This does 
not include food or fuel. The vessel also is available for package 
cruises. @ ; 
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All the houses, whether on lanc 
or sea, are squarely constructed o 
clapboards. Many have hospitabl 
porches with gingerbread trim—; 
rocking chair out front and ; 
dinghy out back are standard equip 
ment. There is a peculiar atmos 
phere of New England in the villag 
even though hibiscus, not lilacs 
bloom in the dooryards, and, in 


“stead of elms, poincianas lean ove 


the paths. 

You see no sultry senoritas. Thes 
people, like those in Jamaica, ar 
either black or fair-skinned witl 
blue eyes. All speak English with ; 
pleasant lilt. “Hoping we'll not lon; 
be strangers,” they say when intro 
duced, and no one could doub 
their sincerity. 

People smile and nod as you strol 
along, chatting easily with th 
slightest encouragement about th 
pleasures of living on Guanaja 
Most of the enthusiasm comes fron 
the older generation who are con 
vinced that there is no better plac 
to live. Many who are born o1 
Guanaja go to the United States anc 
work long enough to establish citi 
zenship, then return home to spen« 
their old age, made comfortable b 
Social Security. Farming and fishin; 
are the only industries of the area 
so those young people not interestec 
in large numbers of pineapples anc 
red snappers migrate north. Lure 
by bright lights and high wages, th 
boys head for the shipping com 
panies or the maritime services, th 
girls for domestic work in , Ney 
York, New Orleans or Los Angeles 
Most eventually return. A senio 
citizen puts it succinctly: “Wher 
else can I have everything I need o1 
my income? And what more coulk 
I need?” 

Guanaja has neither cars nor tele 
phones, no stores except a grocery 
no animals but dogs. It has horde 
of amphibious children, a few hun 
dred houses and several churches 
Honduras is primarily Catholic, bu 
the islands are separated from th 
mainland by more than water, an 
almost everyone is Seventh-Day Ad 
ventist, due to an early zealot wh« 
hit a fertile field. There is a sparsel 
attended Catholic chapel on the bi; 
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m the cay, but the two or three Ad- 
'ventist churches thrive, and the 
‘islanders have established their own 
|| private schools in order to have Ad- 
yentist teachers. Anyone passing by 
will be glad to stop and explain why 
|| the Sabbath should be celebrated 
| on Saturday—they all feel strongly 
n the subject. 
_ Your comfortable base of opera- 
| tions is a boarding house set in a 
| luxuriant garden of tropical fruit 
and flowers. Your bedroom will be 
| plain but roomy, with a superior 
| view of the bay, and cross ventila- 
| tion, essential in a climate where 
| comfort depends on the never-fail- 
| ing breeze. All your meals, other 
|| than picnics, will be served in the 
| family dining room, for with the ex- 
ception of the Blue Wave, where 
you may go at night to drink beer 
and dance to a jukebox, Guanaja 
has no public entertainment spots. 
I's Here you are way outside the 
‘Teach of Montezuma’s revenge, the 
| tourist plague that renders you fa- 
| miliar with all aspects of the bath- 
| room. The drinking water is piped 
| straight from the big island. It needs 
neither chlorine nor halazone to 
| purify it, and tastes exactly like 
| what it is, pure mountain spring 
| water. You inay also eat the thin- 
|skinned fruits forbidden on the 
|mainland, and enjoy salads and 
| vegetables. Honduran food is not 
highly seasoned—even in Teguci- 
‘galpa the Tabasco is fainter than in 
Mexico City, and the islands prefer 
even less heat. Coconuts, are avail- 
able in all forms, one of the most 
controversial being eggs scrambled 
in coconut oil. Conch chowder is 
a splendid specialty of the island, 
and appropriate emphasis is given 
‘to local fruits and vegetables such 
|as mangoes, pineapples, breadfruit 
and plantains. Lamb, beer and fish, 
with rice, beans and potatoes, are 
Staples that are always plentiful, 
and the price of a comfortable bed 
with tremendous meals is $2.75 per 
head per day. 
Do not plan to shop for anything 
more sophisticated than corned 
beef and aspirin. Guanaja is a duty- 
free port only in that there are no 
chores to perform, no things you 
“must see, no tours to arrange. Nev- 
ertheless, there are many things you 
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would be foolish to miss for lack of 
a guidebook. 

Do take a motorboat over to 
Half-Moon Cay, the crescent-shaped 
islet in the middle of the bay. Every- 
one on the island has a boat of one 
size or another and you can easily 
find someone to take you around for 
the day. With a small face-mask you 
can float for hours in the warm crys- 
tal water, watching a gaudy proces- 
sion of fish. Parrotfish, doctorfish, 
snappers, groupers, hawkbills, tiny 
fish with spots, medium fish with 
stripes, odd-shaped fish with speck- 
les and spines all swim along as if 
they had never seen a spear. The 
urge to collect is irresistible. Huge 
sea fans can be brought up, and 
corals, all sorts of treasures for any- 
one who is willing to submerge and 
pay a little attention to the sea 
urchins. You bring home shells, 
huge striped snails, pink and pear] 
conches, to march across a northern 
mantlepiece. You find, and reluc- 
tantly abandon at the airfield, old 
driftwood. 

Another small expedition takes 
you to the big island of Guanaja, 
a few minutes by boat from the 
town. Here are the farms that sup- 
ply vegetables and meat for the 
townspeople and visitors. Cattle 
wander about, and the beaches are 
wide and lonely. A pleasant spring 
is halfway up the hill above the har- 
bor, and even casual scratching 
brings up Maya fragments, pieces of 
an empire that flourished while the 
Dark Ages covered England and the 
Vikings sailed the seas. 

Pass a day or three visiting the 
other islands of the group. Roatan 
is the biggest, and the seat of gov- 
ernment for this watery Departe- 
mento. Then there is deep-sea fish- 
ing, and a certain amount of 
hunting, but Guanaja, like Eden, is 
a place where organization does not 
pay. Relax instead, and rejoice in 
beaches without candy wrappers, 
streets without tourists, days with- 
out schedules. 

Lots of traditions are disappear- 
ing these days, and the lonely stretch 
of palms and sand is almost as ex- 
tinct as the nickel telephone call. 
Tranquil islands are hard to come 
by, and the sky looks dark for de- 
serted beaches. Before the deluge— 
come! 
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DISCOVERING 


T. JOHN provides some exciting 
answers to that problem of the 
short vacation. ‘This most 

primitive of the American Virgin 
Islands lies only eight hours and 52 
dollars from New York. First 
claimed by Columbus, known all 
too well by early adventurers and 
buccaneers, and fully exploited by 
colonial planters, today this en- 
chanting scenic paradise quietly 
awaits rediscovery. At Caneel Bay 
Plantation you'll find superb resort 
facilities. But the island’s hidden 
charms will best be discovered by 
its first campers. 

What makes St. John unique? Up 
and over mountains nestling the 
forgotten remnants of a glorious 
past, through luxuriant tropical 
forests, down into secluded coves 
that rim a fantasy of emerald waters 
and some of the world’s most beau- 
tiful beaches, through a village and 
into the homes of fascinating 
“Continentals” and cheerful na- 
tives, always under the reliable sun 
and gentle trade winds of a con- 
stantly perfect climate—these await 
visitors to the island jewel that is 
America’s newest national park. 

St. John can be reached by way 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico. Tourist 
flights from New York are $41.50 
and take five and a half hours. Then 
hydrofoil ($8.00) or plane ($9.00) 
offer easy access to St. Thomas. From 
here, lying across clear blue Carib- 
bean waters, St. John can be ap- 
proached only by sea. Go by private 
craft from Red Hook, and first ex- 
plore the isiand’s inlets and reefs. 
Or, for 75 cents, take the regularly 
operating launch, Chocolate Queen. 
For the frustrated Halliburton, 
there are also leisurely native trad- 
ing sloops out of both San Juan and 
St. Thomas. 

Food for the jaunt can be pur- 
chased at St. Thomas, although 


America’s newest, mistakenly least visited 
national park is St. John, Virgin Islands, 
where visitors can view more than 100 time- 
worn ruins, left, or tranquil Coral Bay, right. 
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there are a few commissaries on St. 
John. Skindivers should allow for 
some hearty fish feasts. St. Thomas 
also offers excellent instruction in 
skindiving. Diving equipment, a 
camera, or any foreign import can 
be purchased here at bargain free 
port prices. 

Most travelers touch St. John at 
Cruz Bay. Once an active port pro- 
tected by Danish cannon, the is- 
land’s main village today is a shel- 
tered cluster of houses. 

For a good way to first look over 
the island, consider joining a Har- 
mon Safari. Jeeps are the only ve- 
hicles up to St. John’s few rutted 
roads and their facsimile. These re- 
cent replacements for burros grind 
up, down and around precipitous 
turns of the Centerline Road which 
meanders along the island’s high 
central ridge. You can see dozens 
of gently curving bays. Points stretch 
out like fingers on a giant hand. 
Native fruits, including mangoes, 
limes, soursop, sea grapes, coconuts 
and bananas are easily pointed out 


among the tangle of verdant tropi- 
cal_vegetation. 

The Safari, which is actually or- 
ganized in St. Thomas, is well worth 
the $8.00 fee. It later took this wan- 
derer a whole week, in more leisure- 
ly island explorations, to spend an- 
other 80 cents. 

At Hawknest Bay, setting out 
along the north shore, the new na- 
tional park has set up its first fa- 
cilities for campers. But there are 
still no campers. You'll find total 
seclusion along this broad, empty 
expanse of inviting beach. Distances 
are short on this island five miles 
wide and nine miles long. From a 
base at Hawknest Bay you can ex- 
plore in all directions or circle the 
island with a light pack. While ad- 
ditional camping facilities are 
planned, the entire island is now 
ideal for camping. 

Fish are plentiful in every cove. 
Supper preparations amount to late 
afternoon shopping in an under- 
water supermarket. Even the spear- 
fishing novice can select his eve- 
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ning’s delicacy according to wh 
A newcomer’s first glimpse of t 
brightly flashing underwater w 
derland rewards all efforts to re: 
these islands. Below, suspended 
translucent waters, is the teem 
life of myriad tropical fish, 
bathed in incredible giowing col 
Dozens of species browse and 
over a watery world’s enchant 
surroundings. Shimmering la 
scapes continue to unfold witl 
whole rainbow of flower-like foli: 


~ swaying among sunlit coral. 


Past Hawknest Bay, miles of s 
tary coast stretch and wind th 
way to delight and frustrate 
beachcombing collector of scatte 
shells, coral and driftwood. Mo 
tains which seem towering from 
level are easily climbed on narr 
winding burro trails and rough, | 
gotten roads carved out of cliffs 
slave labor. 

From high above lovely Tru 
Bay you can look out at the cliff: 
Mary’s Point. Here, in 1733, sla 
in revolt against their Dutch plar 
tion masters chose death on 
rocks below rather than submit 
French soldiers. Further along 
Cinnamon Bay, with its deser 
warehouse and twisted kapok t 

At your next stop, historic An 
berg, lies one of the island’s m 
massive early plantation ru 
Dutch and Danish planters obvic 
ly enjoyed a splendorous life. 7 
crumbling walls of the great hot 
the huge picturesque mill, sl 
quarters, ovens and the thick { 
tecting stone of outer works all 
call an era of coastal raids and sl 
unrest amidst luxurious, graci 
living. | 

Nearby, in similar majestic rt 
lies long-deserted Frederikdahl. 1 
jungle growth of St. John to 
hides the time-worn ruins of m 
than 100 eighteenth-century su 
mills, forts, batteries and pala 
estates of a long-past golden ere 

You'll meet the small group 
natives restoring Annaberg fr 
the ravages of lush tropical gro 
and time. They still find relics 
the ruins, and will be working h 
for years. Unlike their ancestors y 
also labored here, they are an e: 
carefree people. The national p 
has brought new directions to 
islanders. It provides work for m; 
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while still permitting grazing and 
the gathering of fruits, basket ma- 
terials and game out of the forests. 

A hairpin trail over the high ridge 
of the island brings you to a descent 
just as extreme for its straightness, 
down into Coral Bay. The contrast 
is immediate. Lush, tangled wood- 
lands give way to the more sparse 
and thorny brush of drier, southern 
slopes. Out over the water are the 
“treasure islands’, including Dead 
Man’s Chest. Here tales of pirate 
gold have a factual basis. 

In Coral Bay, across the cove from 
St. John’s oldest fort, the cheerful 
pastel buildings of the Moravian 
Mission pleasantly dominate a sun- 
ny landscape. The straggling village 
may well be recuperating from an 
all-day picnic. Natives.celebrate..32 
holidays a year, including the birth- 
day of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Out on the glittering waters of 
this once bustling port, lone schoon- 
ers now crudely discharge their car- 
go towards shore. Coral Bay also lies 
within the shadow of 1,277-foot 
Mount Bordeaux, the former source 
of bay rum. Natives here seldom see 
a traveler from beyond their island. 
Their living needs are simple and 
most frequently provided by the 
island and the sea. ‘Temperatures 
hardly vary from the average, which 
is 78 degrees. Even the common cold 
is unknown. 

Further along, blooming century 
plants and varied cacti flank the two 
winding miles to Lameshur. Have 
some film saved for this part of your 
travels. ‘The island takes on a differ- 
ent and more unusual quality of 
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scenic grandeur. Rugged road 
threads amidst the wild beauty and 
open cliffs of a colorful Mediterra- 
nean-like shore. 

At Lameshur you'll find a small 
marine biology lab. Its flower-be- 
decked living quarters sit high above 
the cove, built atop the ruins of an 
ancient great house. They overlook 


The Dutch Corner 
of the Caribbean... 


Luxuriant tropical forests, innumerable se- 
cluded bays make St. John tops for camping. 


one of the most beautiful but sel- 
dom visited bays on the island. A 
lonely discontinued trail leads 
through the mountains to Reef Bay, 
its forgotten plantation, and _ its 
haunting ruins. This was the last 
of the island’s great sugar opera: 
tions, running well past the turn of 
the century with unpaid native la- 
bor. 

Between overgrown walls, up 
vine-covered steps, the estate house 
still stands. A vanished aristocracy’s 
few odd bits of furniture remain. A 
spare pine coffin still awaits service. 
On all sides tower neglected moun- 
tains which have quickly reverted 
to their native state, thickly cover- 
ing vanished operations. From these 
jungle-hidden terraces was wrested 


To the south: AruBA, the Cinderella island 

of tropical enchantment and Old World charm; 

BONAIRE, rustic, quiet isle of flamingoes; CURACAO, 

a fairy-tale come to life out of the 17th century; 
international port of call; exotic tropical vacation paradise. 


To the north: “Shangri-La of the Islands,” quaint, charming 
SABA; rugged, unspoiled St. Eustatius; St. MaarTEN, 
a blend of three cultures: Dutch, French, Caribbean. 


Come /ose your heart in these isles of delight: 
they’re the nearest thing to heaven on earth! 


Round trip economy class air-fare NEw YORK-ANTILLES $139.30 (as of Aug. 1) 
Your Travel Agent has further details or write to the 


we 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES TOURIST BUREAU, Dept. T 
476 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


with your support 
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ST. JOHN 


the sugar cane that once bent backs 
and turned wheels below. Nearby, 
over a path bordered by dense, trop- 
ical wilderness, are the famed Carib 
Rocks, pre-Columbian petroglyphs 
of the cannibalistic Carib tribe. 
These rocks, of a seasonal waterfall 
once revered by the Indians, now lie 
completely deserted—for visitors to 
discover. 

Down by the beach, beyond heavy, 


untamed growth, stands the mill it- ~ 


self. Rusting and silent are its huge 
iron wheels. It is not difficult to look 
back and feel the tension of men in 
bondage, men harshly driven in the 
midst of an idyllic paradise. Reef 
Bay’s mysterious quality recalls the 
extent of man’s cruelties. Runaway 
slaves, by government prociama- 
tion, suffered amputation of a leg. 
A hand lifted against a free person 
resulted in pinching with red hot 
irons followed by hanging, or, at 
best, the loss of the right hand. At 
Reef Bay the former splendor of 
colonial sugar mill days is more 
obvious, as are the quick ravages of 
time against man’s forsaken ends. 

Many of St. John’s mysteries are 
yet to be discovered by the traveler 
who ventures off the rutted trails 
and into the mountains. The stretch- 
es beyond Reef Bay lie over trails 
almost invisible behind vegetation. 
Worth finding, however, is the old 
route to Fish Bay. After picking 
through a reluctant path that drops 
steeply to the sea, you’ll stumble 
upon more ruins and another com- 
pletely forsaken island beauty spot. 
From here, Anal travel towards com- 
pleting an island circle may require 
some determination, but the dis- 
tance is short. 

Houses, each a little more primi- 
tive than the last, mark the widen- 
ing return to Cruz Bay. Natives, 
passing on burros, are still consistent 
in their curious reaction to a camp- 
er. 

There’s a real thrill in returning 
to Cruz Bay from the opposite di- 
rection. You've circled a small 
world. And it’s a small world at 
peace. St. John is an isle that has 
never quite made it into the Twen- 
tieth Century, and, hopefully, never 
will. @ 
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HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY ELIZABETH E. SHAFFER 


NDIAN LEGENDS have been a source 

of naming many an American 

/ ~€ity. Here is an account of what 
the Indian Love Call had to do with 
naming Sarasota, Florida. The leg- 
end was first told by a school teacher 
shortly after the Civil War. She led 
her pupils to believe that DeSoto, 
the Spanish conqueror, had a beau- 
tiful daughter named Sara. One day 
a young Indian prince of Chief 
Black Heron’s tribe called Chichi- 
Okobee, was captured by the Span- 
ish. He offered no resistance as he 
wanted to be near DeSoto’s beauti- 
ful daughter. . 

A prisoner for some time, he fell 
ill from the fever of the Everglades. 
No one could help him, not until 
Sara was permitted to minister aid. 
Her tender care caused Chichi to 
recover. 

Days later Sara became ill. Chichi 
begged to be set free to fetch a tribal 
medicine man. Seeing Sara’s an- 
guish, DeSoto permitted Chichi to 
run swiftly over the tropical terrain 
for help. When they returned, the 
medicine man gave Sara jungle 
herbs and chanted weird words to 
ward the evil spirits away. 

All was in vain, as the Great 
Spirit had called her. Broken heart- 
ed, Chichi asked her father to bury 
Sara in what is known today as beau- 
tiful Sarasota Bay. After the cer- 
emonial rites at the command of 
Chichi, all warriors jumped in 
unison from their canoes. All of 
them, including Prince Chichi, had 


' gone to guard the resting place of 


Sara DeSoto. 


Note: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the der- 
ivation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. @ 
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> NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


u LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


j Travel Book Discounts Here is a benefit many of you will want 
f ‘ to take advantage of at once. It means 
OOKS ARE places to go, and the avid you can obtain the current fiction, best 
traveler—who has a keen apprecia- sellers and non-fiction, as well as your fa- 


KS tion of an intriguing destination— 
N can seldom resist the lure of the written 
adventure. What nomadic curiosity has 
not been stimulated to an electric activity Ghibibenchie canauesn cousiderablesac: 
filled with a flurry of suitcases and travel ings as you build your home library. In 
folders by a good book? itself, this feature can save you many 

It was to fill this niche in the traveler’s times the cost of your membership each 


vorite travel and adventure titles at 25% 
less than the current publisher’s list price. 
This extension of National Travel 


| constitution that the Travel Book Club year. 
(a made select travel and adventure books It’s a simple matter to take advantage 
available to National Travel Club mem- of this new book discount feature. Just 
" bers at money-saving reductions. For many write out the name of the book you want, 
I _ years now, members have been prepar- the author and publisher, indicate your 
ing themselves for new adventures by own name and address, and send it along 
| studying about the places they anticipate with your remittance to: TRAVEL’s Book 
| visiting, and evoking fondly remembered Department. The publication of your 
| incidents from past travels by reading choice will be sent along to you directly. @ 


about places they have been. 
But now, your National Travel Club 
has gone beyond all this. As a member, 
you may obtain not merely the monthly K/, We 
selection of the Travel Book Club but 
eh any book you want—excepting only cer- 
tain texts and scientific publications and 
out-of-print editions—at a 25% discount. H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


ie RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


‘2 To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my-opinion the following person is eligible to Name of 
join the National Travel Club: Nominating Member: 


NAME_ NAME 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CITY 
\ 


NN ——————————— Membership No. 
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BY LENORE HARNEY 
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One of Anguilla's major commercial centers is busy Blowing Point, where visitors can hire native boats for fishing or ride to nearby St. Marti 


TINY sprawling ribbon of 
land lies in the northern part 
of the Caribbean Sea—this is 
| Anguilla. Here there is little crime— 
_-only four policemen for the scat- 
tered population of 5,000—and little 
illness—the nine-bed hospital is 
_ often empty except for a maternity 
se. A British island, famed for its 
eaches, Anguilla possesses a pe- 
uliar charm few island-hoppers 
have yet discovered. 
The island has an area of 35 
uare miles, being sixteen miles 
long, and three miles across at its 
idest point, and it was given its 
ame from its eel-like appearance. 
is a perfectly flat island and there 
a singular absence of the lush 
ropical vegetation that abounds on 
other West Indian islands. Again 
unlike most of the islands, Anguilla 
always been British and never 
_ changed hands between the many 
European powers that fought for 
premacy in the Caribbean in 
rmer centuries. 
_ In most places there are town and 
country districts but not so on 
Anguilla. Here all is country. There 
are no streets, only roads, and the 
ids have no names, just “the road 
) So-and-So.” It is a common sight 
see the inhabitants leading ani- 
als through the roads at any hour 
the day. 
The people are so honest that no 
one thinks of locking the doors of 
hi is house during the day whether at 
ome or not, and some even leave 
heir houses open at night. Yet 


island was also the magistrate. 
There are no newspapers on Anguil- 
la but your battery radio will keep 
you informed, and there is a regu- 
lar, frequent mail service that 
brings papers from all over the 
world. 

The telephone system is fas- 
cinating even if time-consuming. 
There is no exchange, just one 
party-line. When there were three 
or four telephones only, this was 
practicable, but there are now four- 
teen phones so there are thus quite 
a number of lively combinations of 
long and short rings that can be 
worked out. 

If you want slick city life, this 
island is not for you but if you are 
interested in the sea and all its ac- 
companying delights, here is a par- 
adise. The fine white-sand beaches 
can compare with others anywhere 
in the world. All around the coast, 
bathing is safe but there are favor- 
ite spots with romantic-sounding 
names like Rendezvous and The 
Cove. The expanse of white is ab- 
solutely dazzling. Underwater life 
is interesting to those who wish it, 
and to the speargun-fishing enthusi- 
ast a journey a little farther from 
shore offers all that is desired. Multi- 


colored and pastel-colored shells of 


every size and shape abound to de- 
light the conchologist. And it is 
more than likely that you will be 
the only person on the beach. 

To the Anguillan, the sea is part 
of his life. It is not surprising to find 
that children can swim almost be- 
fore they can walk, that the men are 
mainly sailors and shipbuilders, 


Small plane of Leeward Islands Air Transport 
connects Anguilla with St. Kitts. 


sometimes both. And you are there- 
fore safe to say to any male you 
meet, “Hi, Skipper” or “Hi, Cap” 
as a friendly salute. 

A visit to Blowing Point always 
reveals boats in the process of be- 
ing built. These sloops and schoon- 
ers go as far south as Trinidad. 
Blowing Point is also one of the 
bays from which boats go across 
daily to the neighboring island of 
St. Martin. Some of the boats have 
engines, others only sails. If it’s a 
windy day, a journey by sailing boat 
is exciting, fast and perhaps wet as 
the vessels are tiny and the decks 
sometimes awash by the waves, but 
it is an adventure. You may have to 
share part of your seat with a few 
hens but that makes the journey all 
the more unusual. The boats leave 
Anguilla about nine o’clock and re- 
turn around three the same day, the 
roundtrip costing approximately 
$1.00 U. S. 

Boats can be hired to go fishing 
or can be chartered to voyage to any 
of the neighboring iskands of St. 
Martin, Saba, Statia or St. Bart’s. 
Surrounding Anguilla are numer- 
ous uninhabited islands and _ per- 
sons often go on day-long picnics to 
these places. 

Apart from shipbuilding and sail- 
ing, the people breed cattle—many 
for selling to other islands—and 
grow provisions of all types. The 
salt ponds at Sandy Ground provide 
occupation for a fair number of per- 
sons for part of the year. A large pro- 
portion of men go to other islands 
such as St. Kitts and St. Croix dur- 
ing the harvesting of the cane crop 
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ANGUILLA 


and return to Anguilla in the “off 
crop” season when they help at 
home with the land or indulge in 
fishing until it is time to leave for 
work again. 

Extremely courteous, people in- 
variably will say good day to you as 
you pass on the road. Their extreme 
politeness is illustrated by a sign in 
a Government building. It was early 
January, and written on a black- 
board was a list of notices which 
started, “Note 1) Happy New Year 
to you all.” 

To get to Anguilla you travel via 
St. Kitts or St. Martin. From the 
British island of, St. Kitts—just an 
hour and a half from Puerto Rico 
by air—there is a regular plane serv- 
ice by small four- or six-seater craft 
of the Leeward Islands Air Trans- 
port. These planes go via the islands 
of Statia and St. Martin. 

At St. Martin—where Air France 
and KLM planes go regularly—the 
airfield is on the Dutch side of the 
island. From here you can drive 
across to the French side of the 
island and from there take a tiny 
boat across to Anguilla. Or from the 
airport you can catch the small 
plane on its way from St. Kitts and 
be in Anguilla in five minutes. 

Now that you have reached An- 
guilla, there is no problem of decid- 
ing at which hotel to stay for there 
is only one—the upper story of a 
shop. There is a housekeeper-cook- 
maid who will look after your every 
need. For lodging and all meals, the 
cost is $8.00. per day BWI currency 
or about $5.00 U.S. And please be 
on time for meals because a notice 
pinned on the wall tells the hours 
and then warns that “after that 
your food will be put on the table 
and covered until you feel like it.” 
Don’t be surprised if you look over 
the verandah and see a donkey tied 
in the hotel yard—that is the means 
of transport for a customer at the 
shop below. 

The best time of the year to visit 
Anguilla is during the winter 
months. It is coolest then and, more- 
over, the insect population is at its 
lowest. If you are a hideaway hunt- 
er, your spirit, however, will be at its 
highest on discovering enchanting 
Anguilla. @ 


Bee 
oK before you shoot. Wait for the added element 
that can lift a scene above the ordinary. For ex- 
~ ample, in Photo I, it paid off to wait until the 
at piloted by three Moro tribesmen in the Philip- 
pines sailed across the sun. Backlighting silhouettes 
the vessel and adds sparkle to the water. Shooting di- 
ectly into the sun seems unorthodox, if not dangerous. 
ut the problem of what to do with the sun can be 
olved by putting it behind the boat. There, its direct 
ays are screened off and you have an unusual panorama 
{ sky, clouds and water. Scenes of breathtaking beauty 
an be filmed this way, on sea or land. 
Another facile type of scene to look for is the self-con- 
ained picture-frame situation, as in Photo 2. Under the 
ori gate of Heian shrine, trees, buildings and people 
are dwarfed in comparison. The torii is a handy sub- 
ect to have around. It holds together the pictorial ele- 
ments, large or small, that you photograph around it. 
0 people are more photographically oriented than the 
apanese, and their profusion of torii gates throughout 
country seem to have been created for the special 
jdelight of visiting tourists. 
Q Photo 3 illustrates another type of framing. Moving 
“up close to the tree in the foreground creates an eye- 
jolding device to concentrate attention on the beauty 
of snow-capped Mt. Fuji as it rises above Lake Kawagu- 
A i. The rowboat on the shore furnishes an added de- 
il. If the boat were moved to the left, it would even 
| better create a circular composition, with your vision 
moving from boat to sky to tree in a circular action 
‘around snow-covered Fuji. Notice also the lighting. If 
the sun were behind the camera, the effect would be 
pretty flat and ordinary. Fortunately, the sun is from 
the left, as can be noted from the side-lighting on the 
| tree. The sun’s position creates a reflection of the moun- 
[ fain in the water. A feeling of depth comes from the 
| haze in the distance. The effects of side-lighting and 
backlighting can work wonders with scenic views. 
| 4 Another type of framing is seen in Photo 4. The 
‘great bronze Buddha of Kamakura is circled by tree 
branches and by leafy shadows on the foreground steps. 
’s hard to go wrong photographically in the Orient. 
Everything seems to be arranged and waiting for a 
mera. This’ Buddha is perhaps one of the most pho- 
graphed subjects in Japan. You could have a field 
ay shooting from different camera angles and at vari- 
dus times of day. The Buddha also is a magnificent set- 
ng before which to stage your own arrangement of 
eople, using few or many, far away or close to the 
camera. By 
| For example, with the Buddha as the background, 
jou could include a pair of subjects such as Photo 5. 
These young Chinese girls would more likely be found 


pb ou might find them, a low camera angle emphasizes 
Ss ‘ : . 
exotic features and quilted garb. The masonry wall is 


appropriate background. It also serves to reflect 
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Follow This Analysis of Five Top 
Shots for Tips on Bettering Your Own 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


light into the shadows of the faces. The picture speaks 
of people and where and how they live. Every part says 
something; there are no extraneous details. In addition, 
it has human interest. Wherever you are, nothing is 
more important than people. These snapshots were 
taken aboard an American President Lines cruise to 
the Orient. Ship tours, somehow, seem most highly 
conducive to picture-taking. 


Two New Cameras 


A Polaroid Land Camera with a radically new elec- 
tric eye which controls both shutter speeds and lens 
openings will be announced this month. It will work 
automatically in light ranging from a sunlit beach to 
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CAMERA 


a living room at night. The new Model 900 ($159.95) 
makes eight 314 x 414 black-and-white pictures, on the 
spot, per roll of film. It handles film speeds ranging 
from 50 to 6000 which includes the entire range of films 
now contemplated for this camera, including the color 
film which Polaroid has announced will become avail- 
able. 

A photoconductive cell, no bigger than the head of 
a paper match, the first major break-through in 25 years 
of photometer design, draws its power from a battery 
no bigger than a cough drop. At lowest light levels, in- 
doors or outdoors, the automatic eye provides a wide- 
open lens and the slowest shutter speed (1/12th of a sec- 
ond) . As the scene grows brighter, the shutter speeds up 


—precisely matching the increase in light—and the lens ‘ 


begins to close down, extending the picture’s depth of 
field. 

In the, brightest light, on a beach for instance, the 
shutter speed may reach 1/600th of a second, with the 
lens closed down to a pinhole of £/80. With 3000-speed 
film there’s no need to focus the camera in sunlight, yet 
everything in the picture is sharp from four feet to the 
horizon. Additionally, by focusing the lens close-ups 
can be made in bright sun without any lens attach- 
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Life lite RECHARGEABLE 
FLASHLIGHTS 
NEVER NEED BATTERIES! 


@ THE FULL BEAM OF A 
DOUBLE BATTERY FLASHLIGHT 
@ 2 HOURS OF CONTINUOUS 
LIGHT AFTER FULL CHARGE 
e Rotter IN ANY 110V AC 
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Life Lite SUPER ‘‘200”’ 


The smaller model Life Lite 
will fit a man's shirt pocket, 
fits easily into a woman's 
handbag. This model also 
recharges in a 110 AC out- 
let—never needs batteries. 


Gift Boxed. 


ASTORIA: SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-10 
43-49 41st St., Long pe City 4, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
——POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE o $5.95 each. 
——LIFE LITE Super 200 @ $9.95 each. 
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ments—as close as eighteen inches for detail work 

The Model 900 has a coupled rangefinder and view 
finder in one window which shows an illuminate 
frame around the scene. The frame changes size as th 
camera is focused. The viewing window is large enoug 
for anyone’s eye, even with glasses. 

To. the professional Polaroid camera, Model 110-F 
new features have been added. The new mode 
($172.50) has a four-element lens (f£/4.7) and Pronto 
shutter‘adjustable from one-second to | /300th, as we 
as Time and Bulb. It has full synchronization for flast 
A self-timer provides.a ten-second delay for the phx 
tographer when he wants to get into the picture hin 
self. Users of the former model, 110-A, had to sigh 
through one window to focus and then shift to anothe 
window to compose the pictures. Now it’s all centralize 
in a single window. The Model 110-B has the same pi 
ture size (314 x 414) and the same viewfinder-rang 
finder as the new Model 900. 

A second feature added to the 110-B (also known ¢ 
Pathfinder) camera is a “pinhole” lens cap whic 
serves as an f/90 aperture when using 3000-speed filn 
In addition to eliminating need of a filter when shoo 
ing the high-speed film outdoors, the lens cap adds tw 
more EV numbers (20 and 21) to the camera’s norm: 
range of EV 5 through 19. With the camera focus s« 
at four feet, using 3000-speed film outdoors, everythin 
in a picture is sharp from twenty inches to infinit 
This pinhole cap is available for the 110-A model, pric 
$1.50. 


Color Data Guide 


A new kit of tools for color photography, the Koda 
Color Dataguide provides 40 pages in color containin 
all the basic information needed to expose, process, an 
print color pictures. An original 35mm color negatiy 
is included in each Data Guide. This standard negativ 
and its accompanying color print, are intended to hel 
the user set his own processing and printing equipmer 
for optimum results. More than 50,000 pictures « 
an attractive model were made with a 35mm came! 
to provide the necessary originals. 

Also included are a gray card of eighteen per cei 
reflectance, a photographic gray scale, color contr 
patches, a 35mm standard negative and a sample cok 
print, a set of six viewing filters, nine color reprodu 
tions to show correction of poor color balance and e 
posure, and a unique filter-pack chart. 

The Dataguide ($4.95) is organized into three se 
tions: Exposing, Processing, and Printing. The fir 
section includes data for exposing all Kodak color filn 
by a variety of illumination sources, including fluore 
cent lamps. The Processing section covers steps for a 
Kodak color processes, as well as processing for ii 
creased film speed. Depending on his equipment an 
experience, the photographer can choose from thre 
complete color-printing methods. @ 
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if you like to share the things you value and enjoy with your 
friends, this Christmas give a National Travel Club membership. 


A SPECIAL GIFT FOR YOU! 


When we receive your Christmas gift 
membership list, we'll send you the hand- 
jome National Travel Club pin shown here. 
\)pecify men's [_] pin or women's [_] pin. 


bend National Travel Club gift memberships to the following: | have 
inclosed $6.00 remittance for each membership. (Add $1.00 for 
tach donee living outside the U. S. and Canada.) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
10 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


*It will be as happy a reminder of your 


thoughtfulness in May as it was in December. 


It is as practical as it is pleasurable, provid- 
ing travel accident insurance that protects 


members wherever they go. 


*It will speak well of you again and again 


with each monthly issue of Travel magazine. 


*Your gift memberships will be announced 
to your selected friends on a beautiful Christ- 
mas gift card bearing your name and mailed 


in time to reach them for Christmas. 


>We doubt that you can find anything more 
valuable, more welcome, more fun to receive 
than memberships in the National Travel Club 
—at only $6.00 each. 
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Caravan Tours, Inc. 


220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Please send Free Booklet No 8-J describing Mediterranean 
Cruises. 


j Name 


2 


J Address ____________________ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Write for Free Booklet No. 8-J 


